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; Ty ss ees ee, 
Do you realize the possibilities of the little sluggish stream that winds through your meadow as a potential water garden? It takes little effort to 
convert it into a pond where grow the many-hued water lilies and it can supply the water for other garden features if you set it at work 
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Water Gardens for Every Place 


e 3 : ee 
INEXPENSIVE POOLSAND PONDS 
THEIR SITUATION AND MAKING 


AVE you any recollection of the 
infinite delight you had as a 
child playing at damming up some 
stream? Perhaps you spent a day in 
diverting a little runlet of muddy 
water with sticks and stones and sod 
until at last you actually had a lake 
on which boats could sail, a glorious 
Niagara and some caverns through which 
the stream ran, which, though not as ex- 
tensive as those where “Alf, the sacred 
river, ran,’ were certainly more satisfy- 
ing to you. I have never gotten over this 
delight at playing with water—in those 
days they called it, as they angrily es- 
corted me by the ear to dinner, “mussing 
in the mud.” Even now I find inexpressi- 
ble delight in diverting water into my 
garden and find that with a little inge- 
nuity there are greater opportunities for 
pleasure than those I have mentioned 
above. 

When hot weather comes, a water gar- 
den is absolutely a necessary adjunct to 
any country place. It need not be so ex- 
tensive, but if any urging of mine may 
avail, make some form of water garden 
and add to it as time and opportunity 
allow. 

There are certain special features of 
the water garden that you may have 
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The butterflies and birds, dogs and children all 


find delight in the garden pool 


(75) 





eS 
THE BEST WATER LILIES—HOW 
TO PLANT AND CARE FOR THEM 





for your own delectation. There is 

the still, reflecting surface of a pool or 

basin wherein the August sky lies blue 

and cool and the forms of trees are 

stretched in horizontal green shadows 

across it. There is the splash of fall- 

ing water, tossed heavenward from 

the fountain that sounds as it falls a 
song of coolness. There is the trickling 
stream that meanders between moss- 
covered rocks and murmurs through tiny 
grottoes a seductive melody. There is 
the formal pool with its stone or mason- 
ry coping and its marble seats, and then 
there is the slow, winding streamlet that 
runs through bogs into a still pond where 
grow water lilies in profusion. Perhaps 
you may not have all these water fea- 
tures, but aspire toward some, at least. 
August loses its dread, if you attain 
them. I fixed as my ideal the picture 
which is reproduced at the head of this 
article. Above, there is the white water 
tossed high. It runs in cascades down 
into a great basin, where in places it is 
quiet enough for water plants. Then 
there is a long marble trough wherein all 
the architectural beauty and the falling 
water itself are reflected. In an humble 
way and simple form similar effects can 
be provided by almost every country 
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‘ is presupp 
{ it ] i il 
t ill be i co 
i expense 
have it running f1 
{ house int \ 

; CT) to vice 
place for water pla 
I I lf You Ca 
acquire a large bre 
cl hog hea have 
cut in half, first wi 


ing the staves to keep 


them in place. By a 
judicious use of pitch 
or tar or some wate! 
proofing medium, re 
pair any leaks hen 
ink these tubs in tl 


ground and you will 


have a very satisfa 

tory water garden 

[he evaporation of the watet 
and the transpiration of it b 
the plant can easily be ove 
come by adding to the s ipply 
a bucketful every day or 
Don't plac such a water fea 
ture at random in your lawn 
but find sor mny 
where the tubs may form 
unit in the design. Remem 
ber that because such tubs ars 
circular they must be formal 


and 


must have a formal 
treatment So, do not at 
tempt to cover the edges with 
a naturalistic growth of bog 
or water plant \ singh 
variety of nymphawa is suffi 
cient for each But such a 
water garden is really a t 

porary makeshift. You will 
want something more 
substantial. Let us see 
what is to be done with 
the permanent water 
basin You may con 
struct such a desirabk 
feature yourself with 
out particular difficulty 
Have it in circular or 
rectangular form of 
the rectangle broken by 
a semicircle at either 
end. Fussy designs are 
never desirable You 
must first make it 
waterproof and next 
weatherproof Manu 


to the site. Work such as this is possible of home accomplishment 


lhe Garrison house has a large lily pool constructed with a brick wall. 
There are probably too many plants growing here 





~ An attractive lily pool placed at one end of a garden where its formal treatment is fitting 








Portland cement is 
combined with one 
and a half parts of 
sand and three parts 
broken stone or loose 
gravel. This works 
out to four bags Port- 
land cement to 5 7/10 
cubic feet of sand to 
11 4/10 of gravel or 
broken stone. To get 
the best waterproof 
results the concrete 
should be combined in 
a sloppy mixture so 
that it remains wet 
until it is possible to 
complete the whole 
job. Walls of this 
mixture are thick 
enough if six inches 
through, and the pool 
is a small one. If, 
however, you are 
making a large con- 
crete basin, it would be well 
to use the quarier-inch metal 
manufactured rods or the re- 
inforcement of wide-meshed 
wire. At any rate, reinforc- 
ing up the sides and into the 
bottom would be a help. For 
growing water lilies two and 
a half feet of water is all that 
you would need. In _ the 
neighborhood of New York 
the frost line extends only 
somewhere between two and a 
half to three feet, but if you 
intend to have the pool a per- 
manent one to winter over 
water lilies, it would be well 
to go below this depth. Dig 
out a basin in the soil from 
three ‘to three and a half feet 
and tamp the soil firmly into 
place. If the basis of 
the pool is not solid, it 
might be well to fill in 
for about six inches 
with broken stone and 
slag, tamp it down for 
a foundation and then 
lay the cement bottom 
on top of this. Some 
have made a _ simple 
basin in a_ situation 
where the earth is of a 
consistency to _ pack 
tight by laying a con- 
crete bottom for the 
pool and using a wood- 
en mold only on the in- 


facturers of concrete side. In other words, 
advise what is known ) : a the dirt itself serves in- 
as a rich mixture If the situation is satisfactory, the lily pool may be made in the form of a rock basin, stead of an outside 
wherein one part of 


its edges being planted with moisture loving and rock plants 





mold. The walls of 
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such a pool should 
slope out at a slight 
angle, otherwise ice 
in winter is apt to do 
damage. They are 
often given a slope of 
forty - five degrees. 
When the concrete is 
hardened, which it 
will do in about two 
days, it is a good plan 
to trowel on a cement 
coating all over the 
inside and finish the 
projecting rim with 
the same material. A 
wooden mold box can 
be built to put the 
proper finish on the 
basin rim. Owing to 
the difficulty in mak- 
ing carpentry molds 
that are exact, many 
people prefer to lay 
the base of their pool 
in concrete and build the sides 
of brick set in cement. This is 
quite a satisfactory method of 
procedure, and a brick wall 
will be sufficiently strong, if 
from eight to twelve inches 
wide, for the ordinary pool. 
3rick should be laid in cement 
mortar, and when the work is 
completed gone over with 
about an inch coat of Port- 
land cement. In this way the 
pool will take on a similar ap- 
pearance to that of the con- 
crete one. 

There is one point in con- 
struction that it is worth while 
to make mention of before 
work is begun, and that is to 
make provision for the inlet 
and the outlet pipes. William 
Tricker, who has had 
considerable expe- 
rience with lily ponds, 
advocates an _ outlet 
standpipe made of sev- 
eral detachable sections 
of pipe. This should 
rise perpendicularly 
from the floor of the 
pool, and its top wall 
determine the height 
of water. By simply 
unscrewing the top sec- 
tion the water will be 
automatically lowered. 
The inlet is best placed 
on the opposite side, 
and unless there is a 
pow erful source of 
supply, should be bent 
up beyond the level of 


Locate the pool as a garden center. 


os 


The sides of this pool are c 
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Even the simplest forms are decorative and their 
effect is heightened when not too freely planted 


Such a rectangular pool may be very inexpensively constructed, having 
as its source of supply merely the garden hose 


onstructed of fairly uniform fieldstones. 
more desirable to have the reflection from the surface than many growing plants 


It was considered 


the water in the basin. 
But whatever form 
is used, see to it that 
the provisions are 
made while the con- 
crete is being laid. 

When the work has 
been smoothed off 
with cement and prop- 
erly dried, it is well to 
allow water to stand 
in it for a day or two 
and to give it seyeral 
washings, for caustic 
properties in the ce- 
ment are apt to do 
damage to water 
plants. Such a basin 
as suggested may be 
used without an inlet 
or outlet. The same 
principles hold true 
when squared field- 
stone is used as the 
material for making 
pools. Treat as with the 
brick, setting the stones in ce- 
ment mortar and have a con- 
crete floor, but endeavor to 
make a regular coping treat- 
ment, if the pool occupies a 
position in the garden proper. 

The main _ considerations, 
then, are to have the bottom 
of your pool below frost line 
and provide facilities for 
drawing the water off. 

Although it is impossible to 
give specific direction for 
every place, we have noted 
some general structural re- 
quirements for the garden 
pool that apply universally. 
Such basins should be situ- 
ated along one of the main 
garden axes and are most ef- 
fective if the view to be 
had of them comes 
from above. Seats and 
trees not close enough 
to obstruct the sunlight 
make this type of gar- 
den attractive. The 
trees serve as a wind- 
break and thus assist 
the growth of water 
lilies. 

A natural pool is 
somewhat different 
both in its construction 
and in its situation, The 
very small suburban or 
country place cannot be 
treated in a natural 
esque or landscape 
fashion. The near 
presence of house and 
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i ind d tie j } ilated natural appeal 
I | i veds and borders are not seen 

in posit highly desirable It is most 
uccessful if there be a winding stream on the property. The 
edient of making a dam accomplishes the 
pur MN , iy be excavated and the water, 1! 
the ures constant ll produce i very excellent pool. Of 
urse ’ il it found, but there ar 
irtificial means to gain result (ne ould be cautious of under- 
taking too much: a O red pool is expensive If clay may be 
had i¢ neighborl bed of a pond may be made by 
“pud r”” ‘The clay ist broken up and mixed with wate1 


One mistake in making garden pools is to attempt the natural in a situation that demands formal treatment. 
by damming a small stream 


tlowers that like the moist situation 


until it is ina plasti ndition. It is then shoveled into 
the pon ite whicl is been previously excavated and tamped 
down as hard as | ible rhe clay should also be tamped down 
and be about one foot in depth to remain for any length of time 
In some cases when the site selected is in porous ground, a “pud 
dle gutte nav be runa und the extent of the pool about a foot 
from its margin This meth is equivalent to making a clay 
dam. A trench eghtees ches wide is dug to about a foot below 
the proposed depth of the pond. This ts filled with the clay and 
packed tight, then the trench is covered with sod, If the earth 
on the pond floor is beaten down hard, the clay walls will prevent 
the water from seeping away, provided a fair supply is maintained. 


Concrete makes a more lasting pool, but is, of course, expen- 
sive. It is difficult to make it look natural. The margin must be 
slightly lower than the earth banks and well covered with sod. 
While the concrete is hardening, stones and sand scattered over 
and pressed into its surface will help to create a natural appear- 
ance, Such ponds as these must be of irregular contour with 
tiny bays and promontories. A successful form is an irregular 
pear shape with the inlet at the small extremity. If at the oppo- 
site end water is allowed to run off into the soil a situation for 
bog plants will be formed which will soften the edges of the pool 
and add to its natural effect. 

| have in mind a place that successfully combined several of 





Here is an ideal natural pool made 


Water lilies grow along the edges and reed-like plants are placed nearby, as well as plantings of ordinary white 


these features. The land fell away suddenly from the back of 
the garden, making a rather steep slope to a meadow about ten 
feet below. This slope was sparsely wooded and the trees formed 
a pleasing fringe along the edge of the garden. Along the foot 
of the slope there ran a little stream. As this was of almost con- 
stant volume all summer long, the owner conceived the idea of 
damming up at one end to form a pond. There was a natural 
hollow which made this practicable and it was accomplished by 
a three-foot dam. When this feature was completed someone 
spoke to the owner of the workings of the hydraulic ram and he 

ceeded to install farther down the meadow 


one slope and 
(Continued on page 115) 























THE STORY OF A “BACK TO THE LAND” MOVEMENT THAT WAS STARTED BY A MOTOR CAR 
CHAPTER II; THE SEARCH FOR BROADER LANDS AND COUNTRY COMFORTS! 


ae Co. -3E 


CLAUDY 


Epitor’s Note: The man whose business ties him to the city may feel the call of woods and fields, but the unpleasant prospects of isolation, lack 


of transit facilities, provincialism, etc., have deterred him from making a change. 


The automobile has solved these difficulties for many and has made a 


home in the rural country possible even for city business men. This is the account of an emigration to a rural district make possible by a motor. The 
automobile was considered part of the plant, and yet even when its original cost was included in the price of the home, they found that it enabled them 


to buy quite extensive lands for the price of a place in a high-class suburban development 


How a motor served in a variety of practical purposes, 


brought friends, made the family independent of distance and time-table, is taken from the experiences of a man who has proved his experiment. The 
story is of considerable interest in the facts it gives about the practical value of the motor car in the country and the part it plays in the family budget 
The first chapter told of the start of the emigration. Succeeding issues will give details of the important services the motor rendered in all their actwities 


RS. SPENCE was game! But there was 
soon found to be a great difference be- 
tween a firm determination to find a place 
on which a man of moderate income could 
live, enjoy life, have a garden, plenty of 
room, a nice house, pleasant neighbors, 
within easy commuting distance of the city, 
at a price he could afford, and finding said 
place! 

The real estate men were all enthusiastic 
and extremely optimistic. 
“Of course we can find you just what 

Plenty of fine places going for very little money. 





vou want! 
No difficulty about selling your place—not surprised you want 
more room, though—these suburbs are pretty crowded!” 

But there was the same difference between the optimism of 
the real estate agent and his performance, as between Spence’s 
own determination and the accomplishment of his dream. He 
was carried hither and thither, far and near, up and down, to 





look at “places.” 
light nor sewers. 


Some were lovely to look at—and had neither 
Others had light and water and sewers—and 
were next the county jail or on the edge of small towns more 
populous than prosperous. Others had every feature Spence 
desired, except sufficient ground—‘And,” as he said to Mrs. 
Spence, “there is no use giving up a two by ten garden and lawn 
to get one three by fifteen feet. If we can’t get a house and 
real grounds, let’s go back to a gilded cage and the park!” 
The real difficulty 
between Spence and 
five acres and a man- 
sion, was that of 
price. He saw plenty 
of houses, surround- 
ed by grounds of am- 
ple size, and when- 
ever one of these had 
a “For Sale” sign 
displayed, Spence 
promptly telephoned 
to the agent men- 
tioned. But he soon 
grew tired of hearing, 
“They are asking 
$75,000—won’t you 
make an offer?” or 
“The owner thinks he 





Seated in Swift's shining automobile, he found that two miles were only a matter of five 
minutes, and that by motor five minutes placed the station conveniently near 


should get $67,000 for the place, but I have no doubt we could 
arrange the price!” 

It was on his train, tired from a day’s work, that he first saw 
his way out. He had been discussing his hunt with Garnfordt. 

“And I’ve about concluded it can’t be done!’ he had finished. 
“I’ve looked everywhere for the moderate priced home with 
large grounds in a moderate priced suburb, where moderate 
priced people can live. But there is always something the matter. 
Either I’ve got to live a long way from the station, or I’ve got 
to pay a big price for land. I won't isolate myself and my family, 
and I[ can’t pay the big price. It’s back to the city for us, I guess. 
Living—Just plain, ordinary living—is certainly one complicated 
subject !” 

“IT beg your pardon,” interposed a voice from the rear seat. 
“T couldn't help overhearing. If you won’t put me down as too 
much of a ‘butter-in,’ I think maybe I can show you the kind 
of place you are looking for.” . 

Mr. Spence turned, prepared to squelch the intruder with the 
city glare that a steady procession of agents, insurance solicitors 
and beggars engenders in every true office cliff-dweller. But the 
face which looked smilingly into his was that of so young and 
slight a man—hardly more than a boy—and the expression was 
so frankly ingenuous and pleasing, that Spence smiled in spite 
of himself. 

“You don’t look dangerous,” he admitted. “If you have any 
place I can buy which will suit me, you can ‘butt in’ all you want!” 

Garnfordt changed his seat, and the young man moved up. 

“My name is Swift,” 
the stranger began, 
producing a card. 
“I’m -with Dalton, 
Harmon and Belt. 
We have a number of 
places which might 
interest you, but I'd 
like to have you go to 
our Castleton proper- 
ty, if you will’ It’s 
——” and Mr. Swift 
launched into a de- 
scription of the place, 
to which Spence, tired 
of hunting the thing 
he couldn’t find, paid 
an attention closer 
than he realized. It 





(79) 
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is fancy sitting around a station for the rest of the afternoon, and 
ttention had been more for the purpose of while he heartily disliked the idea of owning a car, he had no 
dete , tement which rang false, more of an attempt special objections to riding in one. So he went, and found that 
odpile,” than any real hope or belief two miles on a good road for a good car was a matter of five min- 
uaintance could solve his probl utes without any trouble at all. He could hardly believe that he 
enough to follow up all his clews, and so was really “there” until Mr. Swift skilfully piloted the car be- 
lf-holiday he met Mr. Swift in the station tween two stone pillars, up a winding driveway, and stopped in 
and took the t » Castlet front of—the house of Mr. Spence’s dreams. 

| t his regular co ting run lhere it was—big, broad porch, great high trees in front, 
Will t thirt ! smooth green lawn for the kiddies to play on, a swing hanging 
It doesn’t se f elev from a branch, with a worn place 
hat beneath in the grass, showing 
where little feet had kicked their 
owner heavenwards into the joy 
of swinging play; a neat garage 
behind, and—best of all—a flower 
garden in front, that couldn’t be 
jumped across endwise, and a vege- 
table garden looking as if it might 
really grow vegetables, in the rear. 
More and more—there was a pig- 
pen, a hen-house, a chicken-run, 
and, crowning joy, a small orchard 

of trees old enough to bear. 

Nor was the house less attrac- 
tive. There were nine good-sized 
rooms, two baths, and an attic. 
The house was modern, had good 
but not elaborate fixtures, and— 

“What sort of light is this, any- 
way?” asked Mr. Spence, investi- 
gating. “Surely you don’t have 
gas in this out of the way place!” 

“No,” said Mr. Swift, “we 
don’t. This house is fitted for 
either acetylene or for a private 
electric lighting plant. The pres- 
ent owner has been using the acet- 
ylene, because, as he says himself, 
) ’ a hired man can run a generator, 
invest in your precious suburb — ) & but it takes ordinary mechanical 
Why. man. I wouldn’t own one of There it was—broad porch, great trees, and, best of all, a rains to oversee a house electric 


those undemocratic, purse-prou | garden that could not be jumped across endwise plant, and he is one of the kind 


expensive contraptiqns if you gave who can’t drive a nail straight or 
it to me! When does the first train go back to the city?’ without hitting his hands, let alone understanding such a plant.” 

lo his surprise, Mr. Swift made no show of anger or dis “Then, how does he run an automobile?” asked Spence, turn- 
pleasure ing swiftly and suspiciously. 

I'm sorry you feel that way,” he said. “I’m sorry, too, there “Oh, you don’t have to know anything about mechanics to run 
isn't any train until—let’s see—3.24—hour and forty minutes. a car!” answered Mr. Swift. “You evidently haven’t investi- 
Menty of trains coming the other way—look at the cars waiting gated the modern car much. Five years ago you did have to be a 
in that shed over there!” and Mr. Swift pointed to an open mechanic, indeed, to get along with a motor—now they are so 


HMpolite exclamation “Have | 


wasted half a day coming out here 





structure where stood a dozen or more cars, watched over by an simple and fool-proof they don’t need much attention. I don’t 
attendant We have lots of men out here, living from two to know even what my gear case or differential looks like inside. I 
five miles from the station,’ Mr. Swift went on, “who leave take my car into a garage once in two weeks or so, and they oil 
their cars here when they go into town and pick them up on the — it up—make a few adjustments—I never bother my head with its 
way out (thers are driven in by their wives or older children, works, any more than I do with the telephone or typewriter in 
who then eall for the man of the house at evening train time. the office. There are three excellent garages within two miles of 
hi ‘ined in, erected this shed, and share in the watchman’s Castleton station, and they are much cheaper in their prices than 
wages—costs about $2.00 a month, I believe the city garages.” 
is long as vou are here,” continued Mr. Swift, “even if Mr. Spence was still suspicious. But Mr. Swift was evidently 
you don't want to consider a place which needs an auto, won't sincere, and Spence went on with his examination of the house. 
ul e and look at it It's really worth seeing—lI couldn't Mr. Swift was wise in his day and generation. It did not take 
afford to bring people out here to see a country place for reason long for his trained eye to see that Mr. Spence was interested. 


ible money and then not show them something worth while. You It was evident that here was something the prospective customer 

an believe me when I say you won't waste vour time if you come, had not seen before 

und I'll bring you back for that train, sure.” “And the price of all this? What's the figure on this prop- 
Mr. Spence went. There was nothing else todo. He did not (Continued on page 112) 
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THE PLACE OF LIL- 
IES IN THE GARDEN 


























MONG the hardy lilies 
are to be found some 
of the most desirable of all 
perennials. In beauty they 
certainly are unsurpassed. 
The season of bloom, by 
proper selection, may be 
prolonged through most of 
the summer until late into the fall. 
Their culture, once they are estab- 
lished, is of the simplest, and they 
are practically free from disease 
and insect troubles. 

The fact that the hardy lilies 
seem to be overlooked by a great 
many gardeners, only adds another point, that 
of comparative rareness, in their favor. Un- 


dloubtedly one of the reasons why the hardy 
lilies are not more frequently seen, is that 

it is necessary to secure and plant 

the bulbs a year before results are 

to be had. Another reason is that with 
improper planting, failure is pretty 

sure to be the result; and this, of 
course, is generally charged up against the 
bulbs, rather than against the improper plant- 


ing. Furthermore, fifteen to seventy-five cents 

apiece for lily bulbs often seems a 

good deal to pay, in comparison to : 

the prices asked for the spring flowering 

bulbs which can be bought by the dozen for 

that price. Nevertheless, they are well worth the 
difference. Who, for instance, does not stop to ad- 
mire the beauty of the golden banded lily of Japan, 
no matter how frequently he may 
have seen it before, or pause in 
new wonder before the perfect 
grace of the “Bell” lily, even though he may 
have seen them growing wild by the dozen 
in meadows and woods? There is a charm, almost a 
enchantment, about lilies that is as ancient as the 
heauty of the rose. 

As stated above, the culture of many of the hardy lilies is of 
the very simplest sort. One of their greatest advantages is that 
they remain in the soil in the same place for years, giving equally 
good results each season, while most of the fall planted bulbs, 
such as tulips, hyacinths and narcissi, have to be replanted or 
replaced every second or third year for the best results. For 
this reason alone they should be more largely used than they are. 

There is no place where room for lilies cannot readily be found, 
especially as they thrive well in partial shade. Some of the extra 
large strong-growing sorts may be planted as single specimens, 
but as a rule they will be much more effective ifsused in groups 
of at least three or four, or, better still, half a dozen in a place. 
They are equally valuable for use in the hardy border (which, in 
fact, never seems complete without them), and also for lending 
‘a naturalistic effect to stray corners in the shrubbery planting. 

With lilies, as with most other things which one plants, the 


— 


mysterious 
proverbial 


THEY ARE SIMPLE IN CULTURE, HARDY, WILL GROW 
IN PARTIAL SHADE, AND ADAPT THEMSELVES TO 
VARIOUS BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS—THEIR 


= 





MANY USES 


BY D. R. Epson 


degree of satisfaction with the results achieved 
will depend very largely upon the proper care and 
judgment in selecting varieties. Some 
sorts, also, are considerably hardier than 
others, and this, too, should be taken 
into consideration in selecting bulbs 
for planting in Northern sections. 

The golden banded lily of Japan 
(L. auratum), with its enormous fra- 
grant white flowers, nearly a foot 
across, freely spotted with crimson, 
and a broad yellow band running 
through the center of each petal, is 
usually considered the most beautiful 
of all. It is, however, not as hardy 
nor as easy to succeed with as the 

- other Japanese lilies (the various 
varieties of speciosum) which are almost as beautiful 
and among the hardiest and most satisfactory of all the 
lilies. Where partial shade, which most of the lilies pre- 
fer, cannot be given, the best sorts 
to use are candidum (commonly 
known as the Annunciation or Madonna 
lily) and Martagon, purplish red in color, 
with bell-shaped flowers. Speciosum also will 
stand the full sun very well. 

The well-known tiger lilies, of which 

the new variety splendens is a great im- 
provement, our native lilies, such as Can- 
adense and Philadelphicum, will succeed 
almost anywhere that conditions at all suit- 
able can be given. Further particulars as to 
color, height, season of bloom, etc., 
may be found in the short descriptive 
list of lilies suitable for outdoor plant- 

ing which is given towards the end of this 
article. 

Lily bulbs should be ordered early, with in- 
structions to ship as soon as received. Order 
direct from some large house which makes its 
own importations, rather than depend on some 
local florist or seed store from whom you may 
possibly get bulbs of inferior quality. Most of the early bulbs come 
in several sizes, and it pays to get those of first and second size, 
even at greater expense, rather than to get smaller ones and have 
to wait two or three years for them to attain full development 
—although if they are to be used for naturalistic effects, in quite 
large quantities, the smaller bulbs will give good results. 

The great secret of success with lilies is thorough drainage. 
This must be supplied before success can be hoped for. Unless 
the ground is naturally light and the subsoil porous, by far the 
best way is to prepare a bed thoroughly at the outset by trenching 
out the ground to a depth of eighteen inches or so and putting 
in the bottom old bricks or stones, plaster or something of the 
sort. Where the lilies are to be planted in a hardy border or 
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L. Philadelphicum 


(81) 
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desired to prepare the soil so that it 
will need no further treatment for a 
number of years. Fresh manure and 
commercial fertilizers should not be 
used, as they are pretty sure to injure 
the bulbs. The best time for planting 
most of the lilies is in October, though 
they may be put in, especially in more 


und rf ea Southern sections, or if there is a mild, 
unit und t late fall, in November. The most im- 

a le fa portant exceptions to this general rule 

are Madonna lily (L. candidum), Ex- 

’ ' ff celsum (Jestaceum) and golden 
eve banded Japan lilies (auratum). These 
rot should be put in in-‘August or Septem- 
ute | ma und ai ber, usually as soon as the bulbs are 
received if they are in a good plump 

condition. Where the bulbs are to be 

planted singly and it is not convenient 

1 ! to put manure into the ground, one can 

eft ial make a small hole (an earth augur o1 

pays to mal re a post hole digger being good for the 
ed vith tu ( purpose) a foot and a half or so deep, 
em off to bette ( ike and into the bottom of this put several 


inches of fine old manure, covered 
with several more of good top earth 


rreferabl it] lf Upon this put a trowelful or so of 
ve —s , ‘ LL. Spectosum rubrum. A very hardy and a most re- 





_— ww - 2% , ie — A liable lily, suitable for sun or shade, very handsome clean sand or of Met ane gravel and 
is available, thi ten with its mottlings of crimson plant the bulb on this. In damp situa- 

the addition il ash tions, the loosely-formed bulbs, such 
and sand fine gravel, an i hea dressing of leaf mold or as speciosum and candidum, should be placed on their sides. 
ome similar light, porou iterial worked well down into it The proper depth at which to plant will depend upon the 
Letchtlinu, Brownii, Batemanni are re particular sorts as to soil. variety and the nature of the soil, as they may be put an inch or 
Che best materials with which to enrich the soil where lilies so deeper in a light soil than in a heavy one. Variety rather than 
ire to be planted—and it wuld be made rich if the best results the size of the bulb determines the depth of planting, because 
are to be expected—are old, thoroughly rotted stable manure, the some bulbs make their roots and next vear’s bulb above the bulb 
older the better, and bor rse ground bone, if it is that is planted, and some below. The former class, which in- 
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L. Canadense Light The Madonna lily, or L. Candidum, is one of the oldest lilies, but L. Croceum does well in almost any soil. It 
orange spotted with beautiful in its pure white corolla and yellow anthers. It may fits well in the garden border or placed 
brown be used singly or in groups among shrubs 
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cludes auratum, the various speciosums, Brownii, croseum, Han- 
sonit and Batemanni, should be set so that the crown of the bulb 
will be four to six inches below the surface. Auratwm should be 
placed from eight inches to a foot below the surface. The second 
which includes the Madonna lily, Canadense, Philadelphi- 
cum, tigrinum, Martagon, should be three to five inches below the 
surface, depending on the size of the individual bulb and the soil. 

After the first hard freeze, especially where the lily bed has 
been newly made, an efficient winter mulch should be put on. 
For this purpose old, dry, strawy manure or leaves raked up from 
the lawn or the street, kept in place by a few pine boughs or pieces 
of board, will be convenient. 


alle 
Ciass, 


The covering should be fronr four 


inches to a foot in thickness, according to the severity of the 
climate, and should extend well beyond the edge of the bed. The 


newly-planted bulbs will have made no top growth by this time, 
but the covering is not to protect them from the frost so.much as 
to prevent the ground from heaving and possibly disp! acing “i 
bulbs, and injury to the new growth in the spring in case of ¢ 
warm, early spell which starts the growth prematurely. In spring 
the mulch should be removed gradually, the last two or three 
inches being spaded into the soil to rot and to form a good main 
absorbing mulch on the surface of the ground. 

The only care required annually after this will be to give the 
proper mulching and to spade into the 
soil a little old manure or bone dust in 
the spring, cutting off clean the old 
tops when they begin to dry after the 
plants are through blooming, and fle 
ting on the winter mulch. 

Most of the 


lilies remain for years 










if unmolested, as they do not multiply so rapidly 
bulbs. 
bulbs or 


as the blooming 
If you want to increase your supply of them, the small 
“offsets” which are formed each year may be saved and 
planted out in a border or the flower garden, and in the course of 
two or three years they will reach blooming size. When for any 
reason the older bulbs are to be reset or moved, they should 
taken up after the foliage has turned yellow when the plant is 
through blooming, and reset again at once. Do not dry them off 
and store them the way you would tulips or daffodils. 

It has been said of the lily family that “there are 
tives.” That is, that although they differ widely, each one seems 
to be quite perfect in itself. And this is quite true; nevertheless 
certain desirable features such and character of bloom, 


no poor rela- 


as Ce rhe ir 


height and so forth, should be looked for when we want to fit 
them into any scheme of planting which includes other things, and 
also to suit personal differences in taste. The following brief list, 
therefore, which includes those varieties which have proved most 
satisfactory, will be of use in making out the order for bulbs. 
Prices vary a good deal, from a dollar to seven dollars and a half 
a dozen, for the varieties mentioned below: 
Auratum (Golden banded lily of Japan)—Flowers white, spotted 
crimson, with a broad golden stripe running through the center 
of each petal. Flowers bell-shaped, with the ends of petals re 


curved. Perhaps the handsomest 
of all the lilies and very fragrant : 
three to five feet high. 


Candidum (Annunciation or Ma 


donna lily)—This is the best of 
the pure white lilies, stands full 
(Continued on page 110) 


The lily at the left j is ieodion or the aiden banded lily of Japan, a wh; te lily, spotted with gold and with golden ribs—a very Gaauibeiad addi- 


tion to any garden with its great blossoms almost a foot across. 
many. 


At the right is the tiger lilv (L. Tigrinum), for a long time a favorite with 
It grows anywhere and seems to resist most unfavorable conditions. 


Above is L. Testaceum. A lily of dull apricot shade with 


orange anthers 












THE PROPER USES OF 


he modern roo is inevitably a 
box lined with plaster or wood 


A structural effect, the use otf the same 
material throughout the thickn of a 
Only 


wall, is practically unattainable 


| 


in an occasional fireplace or in the liv 
ing-room of a camp, is the visible wall 
material other than a facing. This fac 
ing, of wood, or of plaster uncolored, 
painted, o1 vere with paper, fabri 
or leather, 1s, however, an important 
factor in house furnishing he open 


loorway. as a section of wall filled with 


hangings or gla equally important 


In the selection of wall treatment the 
home-builder’s possessions must be con 
sidered trom the outset Paintings of 
value, or bits of rare pottery, require 
a special setting \ wall with such 


trikingly decorative quality that it does 
not show the owner's treasures to ad 
vantage is an impertinencs Che wall 


designed primarily to hang pictures 


upon is of unobtrusive pattern if pap 
ered If paneled in wood the panels 


are perhaps so contrived that some of 


them frame the pictures, and wall niches are also designed to 


hold choice pieces of porcelain 


If there are no belongings of artistic value that dictate a mode 


of treatment, the wall become 


flat, uninterrupted wall 
accents 
given by patterned dra 
peries in doorways, are 


spaces, with 


preferred. Color prints 
are perhaps selected, not 
is dominant features, but 
to harmonize with the 
general scheme, and are 
tramed in the wood used 
in the interior trim 
Whether decorative in 
itself or a mere screen 
for a decoration made up 
of art objects, the wall 
must be 
chiefly 
for the 


‘ onsidered 
as a background 
owners, a pos 
sibly harmonious setting 
for the women of a 
thei: 
growns, for the ery, light 
colors of children’ 
frocks, or for flowers in 


household and 


vases. As a background 


it remains subordinate. 


a decoration in itself. 
frieze or side wall satishes a desire for 


Simple molding for rails and stiles approximate 


Simple Wall Treatments That Are Effective 


REASONABLE SUBSTITUTES 
THE 


FOR PANELING THAT ARE ADAPTABLE TO VARIOUS 
MATERIALS AND SUGGESTIONS 


DIFFERENT 
SHRIMPTON 


BY LOUISE 


Photographs by George Doust 


Built-in furniture is often an essential feature in 


wall decoration. The woodwork is gray, oil stained 





CONDITIONS— 
AS TO THEIR COST 


not entering into competition with the 
foreground through violent forms or 
The house owners, who after 
all are of primary importance in house 
furnishing, have in the simply fitted 
house the most becoming of environ- 
ments, not a reproduction of some 
historic period that makes modern cos- 
tume an anachronism, but walls modern 
in character. 

Color is an imperative need. How- 
ever subdued in tone—and our gray 
climate would make the brilliant tones 
of the East intolerably garish—color 
that is beautiful in itself as well as 
forming a suitable background is a vital 
necessity. But in devising color 
schemes the non-existence of absolute 
color is soon discovered. In a suite 
with the same color throughout on the 
walls the results in rooms with differ- 
ent exposures are entirely dissimilar, as 
home-builders possessing color feeling 
often find to their dismay. For not 
only is there no direct sunlight to warm 
the wall in rooms of northern exposure, 


cok rs. 


but the windows towards the north are more potent as spots of 


color; the sun, behind the spectator and shining full on the land- 


A patterned 
interesting design; or 


ration. 





(84) 


s the effect of more expensive solid 
paneling and may be stained in various colors 


scape, turning them into framed pictures often of extraordinary 
brilliancy. These windows must be played up to in the wall deco- 
A color warm and pleasant enough on a wall towards 


the south becoming pal- 
lid in a north room, a 
warmer, more positive 
tone must be used to 
make them an apparent 
match. We are impelled 
toward the paradox of 
making the colors differ- 
ent in order to have 
them alike. As a gen- 
eral thing, wainscoting 
of warm colored woods, 
and wall papers and 
fabrics of rich, full tone 
are appropriate to a 
northern aspect, while 
on the south side of a 
house, walls may be in 
lighter and paler tones. 

Besides the value of 
walls as backgrounds and 
the esthetic considera- 
tions of color and tone, 
the home-builder in plan- 
ning wall coverings has 
many practical points to 
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consider. A choice of materials must be made, a choice governed 
by suitability and cost. Plaster or wood are alternatives for the 
lower sections at least of living-room walls. Wainscoting, for 


many years neglected because of the popularity of wall papers, 
Wainscoting 


is again coming into use in the distinctive home. 
in its present machine-made form is 
not costly and is the most effective 
of backgrounds; once put up it does 
not permit of alteration nor removal ; 
the wall furniture now so often built 
becomes an integral part of the 
paneling and with it a possible archi- 
tectural feature ; considering the cost 
of the plastering and papering it dis- 
places, even in the small house a 
wainscot of good height in one or 
two rooms is a perfectly feasible wall 
covering. The cost of the most or- 
dinary of wainscots in plain oak is - 
about sixty-five dollars a thousand 
square feet; of North Carolina pine 
about thirty-five dollars. A newly 
devised wall treatment that is inex- 
pensive and uncommonly attractive 
is wainscoting in “built-up” boards of 
three- or five-ply, cross banded. Very thin pieces of wood, practi- 
cally veneers, are glued together so that, plain or quarter sawed, 
the resulting thin board has the same appearance as the more ex- 
pensive thick board. Also there is no danger of warp or check 
on account of the different directions of grain in the composite 
material. Panels cut the required size in the three-ply are framed 
by stiles of ordinary lumber an inch thick or so. Hard pine is 
quoted in the three-ply at four and a half cents the square foot, 
and oak at seven and a half cents. Sanding and cutting would 
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The sand finished walls of especially good construction are uncolored, 
retaining the grayish tint of the natural plaster 





Pale gray grass cloth, costing a dollar a roll, -ombines 
well with quarter-sawed oak stained a warm gray 


bring up the mill cost somewhat. Finishing is usually done. on 
the wall, the entire woodwork of a room being stained and waxed 
after the carpenters are through, preferably by expert finishers. 
Or possibly, as in some of the recent English woodwork and 
furniture, the wood is left untouched, in its natural color. Light 
tones of gray and brown are now 
obtained instead of dark effects. The 
less expensive woods, such as pine 
and gumwood, are often preferred, 
as being refined in grain and taking 
a stain well. Quarter-sawed oak, 
stained a light, warm gray, or a 
light brown, gives beautiful results. 
Painted wainscoting, usually white- 
wood, is seen in the house of Colonial 
design, or in sleeping rooms. A 
wainscot in which the panels are can- 
vas painted like the wood is a device 
not intended to deceive, but giving a 
unified effect at reduced cost. Wood 
strips laid across a papered wall, or 
filled in with fabric, are sometimes 
used to give a wainscot appearance. 
In calculating the number of square 
feet of lumber that is needed for a 
wainscot, the running measure of the room is multiplied by the 
desired height of wainscot. 

Plain plaster, unadorned by paint or paper, forms a somewhat 
austere wall treatment that under the hand of a skilled plasterer 
possesses marked beauty of texture. Three coats of plaster, sand 
finished, are employed. The walls for this treatment should be 
of unusually good construction, as cracks cannot be hidden. The 
natural gray of plaster has good color quality, and warmth is 
given to a scheme through portiéres of decided color. Where a 


A side wall finished in dull blue American paper costing fifty cents a 
roll. The Voysey drapery is an interesting bit of design 
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enings; the width of the paper, usually one and one half feet, 
of strips required is easily found, as for a 


feet high a single roll supplies two strips. About 


, , 
neasured, the number 


et ces should be added to cover waste and fit around 
¢ 
ipanese grass cloth, giving a pleasing texture to a wall, and 
ing in colors positive yet toned, like those of the Japanese 


osts about a dollar a roll. In gray or in golden brown it 


ettective. The Japanese imitations of leather, copies 
and English about eight 

are prodigious feats of mimicry that scarcely seem 
omg and must weigh heavily on the artistic con- 
cence OT tne 


l'rench designs, costing 


makers. 


Che Japanese have shown their clever- 
A very, very 
This is flex- 
ugh to be applied as ordinary wall paper, and when prop- 
in combination with woodwork gives the effect of a 
id woodwork 


ness im another way that is not really an imitation. 
thin veneer is made of wood’and attached to paper. 
ér] y Use d 
Papers of this sort are manufactured here as 
well as imported, 
and are an inex- 
pensive though 


effective wall 
treatment. 
Leather as a 
wall covering is 
costly and as dur- 
able as the wall. 
Used in panels, 
framed in wood 
strips, it is appro- 
priate for the li- 
brary. It is com- 
monly stained a 
color that con- 
trasts with the 
wood. The skins 


might be bought 
of an importer 
and stained after 


In a firured paper the leather is 
the lands« ipe and moistened 
foliage pattern and stretched on 
are often used the wall. As in 
the domestic land wood = staining, 
scape tit two colors, one 
ibout seventy-five over the other, 
ent ll, the give varied color 
=— d rangi In this dining-room a wood wainscot effect was created by connecting the plate rail and the base- with glimpses of 
ere board with wood strips. Give both wood and plaster a generous coating of enamel the sub tone. 

ree to five Fabric is for 
lar Re ul hygienic reasons 
ons of the { Morris d can be bought. Papers of usually confined in the modern house to a frieze, where it often 


for the frieze. lor 


conventional or 


pronounced figure are usually employed only 
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ubdued tom 


the side 


papers of being used. In plain papers, the old 
light toned background at 


atmeal’’ is 


i! 
INGTAIN MAK till wives an agreeable 


ten cents a roll The heavier thirty while a 
darker hued 


at least a dollar a1 


cents, 


atistactor sold at fittv cents Imported 


though 
may be found in the domestic variety 


papers cost ll and are better in quality, 


‘ ’ ' ne , 
frequently the same color 


\ good sized room with drop frieze was recently papered in a 


warm golden brown, the paper, at twenty-five cents the double 


roll, costing the rather absurd sum of one dollar. Japanese gold 
paper, at three dollars a roll, makes an effective frieze. To com- 
pute the cost of wall paper for a room, one method is to take the 
dimensions of the room, to get from this the perimeter, so man) 
running feet: the width of window 


then to subtract 


and door 


gives delightful results. 
tapestry 


India prints of varying price, Moorish 
fifty-two inches wide, at about a dollar forty a yard— 
at thirty-five cents, silks and tapestries varying 
in cost from a few cents to as many dollars a yard, are materials 
among others drawn upon for the frieze, and giving often the 
exact decorative note required. English chintz or linen, in gay 
figured patterns showing birds and foliage, is frequently used for 
a frieze as well as chair coverings in a sleeping room. The 
material employed, which may be thin, even flimsy in texture, is 
either stretched on frames or is pasted directly to the plaster. 

Whether the kind of wall treatment is settled upon by the 
architect in his disposition of wall spaces, or is planned solely by 
the home-builder, the proper arrangement of pictures, the color 
and the material of wall facings, are matters to be considered 
early in the task of house planning. 
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Poison Ivy and Poison Dogwood 


TWO NOXIOUS WILD PLANTS AGAINST WHICH YOU SHOULD TAKE PRECAUTIONS—HOW 
THEY MAY BE EASILY RECOGNIZED AND WHAT REMEDIES ARE USEFUL AFTER EXPOSURE 


BY ANNIE OAK! 


S the days shorten in early autumn, and 
the night air grows crisp and cool with 
the approach of frost, nature’s miracle 
of the changing leaves transforms 
mountain forests, wooded hillsides, 
and low,*swampy thickets into a bril- 
liant pageant of color nowhere more 
varied or striking than in our North- 
eastern States. 

Among the many different trees and 
shrubs, each contributing their pecu 
liar color tones to the scheme, none is 
more pronounced, in having a certain 
shining, scintillant quality which im- 
mediately arrests the attention, than 
the poison ivy and poison dogwood 
both members of the genus [hus. 
Their beautiful, glossy leaves flash 
scarlet in the sunshine, and entice the 
unwary, while beneath their beguiling 
exterior lies a poison more virulent. in 
its effect on those coming in contact 
with it than that of any other Amer- 
ican plant. 

The poison dogwood, or poison su- 
mac (Rhus vernix) is more limited 
in its range than that of the poison ivy 
(Rhus radicans). It is found from 
northern New England to northern 
Georgia and Alabama, and westward 
to northern Minnesota, Arkansas and 
western Louisiana, whereas the poison ivy is found in almost 
every State in the Union, with the exception of those in the ex- 
treme West, where it is replaced by the poison oak. In its habitat 
the poison dogwood is confined to moist, swampy places, low, wet 
thickets, and the borders of ponds; but the poison ivy runs riot 
everywhere, up the shaded trunks of trees in the woods, along 
walls in open pastures, over banks by dusty roadsides, and even 
pricks its way through the burning white sands of the dunes along 
the seacoast. 


Poison ivy berries 


The poison dogwood is a shrub which sometimes becomes 
twenty feet high, with a broad head and clustered stems; the 
poison ivy is a climbing, or trailing, woody vine. In foliage a 
marked difference is seen between these sister plants. The 
leaves of the poison dogwood are unequally pinnate, with from 
seven to thirteen obovate-oblong leaflets, a shining green on the 
upper surfaces, and paler beneath; those of the poison ivy are 
trifoliate, the three leaflets varying in shape from ovate to those 
which show a tendency to become four-sided. The flowers of 
both species are much alike, yellowish-green and small, in loose, 
slender panicles, those of the poison dogwood measuring three to 
ten inches long, while the panicles of the poison ivy are seldom 
more than four inches in length. The fruit of both is a waxy 
white, or gray drupe, but the berries are thick-set along the stems 
of the poison ivy, and hang in long, graceful racemes from those 
of the poison dogwood. 

The toxic principle in both is a non-volatile oil, called toxi- 
codendrol, and found in every part of both plants, in stems, 
branches, leaves, bark, roots, fruit, and even in the fine pollen 


HuNTINGTON 


dust from the flowers, in sufficient quantity to produce a bad case 
of poisoning if the wind happens to blow it across the hands 
or face. 

Cases of poisoning are most frequent in summer, when the blood 
is overheated, and the pores of the skin are open and susceptible 
to the action of the poisonous juice when it comes in contact with 
the skin. It usually develops within four days of the exposure, 
and lasts about two weeks in severe cases. It may be recognized 
by small blisters which appear on the skin, filled with a watery 
fluid and accompanied with itching and burning sensations. In 
extreme cases these vesicles spread and become confluent, and the 
swelling and irritation cause great discomfort. The only effective 
treatment in a case of this poisonous eruption is a wash which 
mechanically removes the poisonous oil from the skin. The toxic 
principle is soluble in alcohol, and a weak solution (fifty to 
seventy-five per cent.) may be used, adding to it all the powdered 
sugar of lead (lead acetate) the alcohol will dissolve. Bathe 
every half hour with constant changes of fresh solution. This 
treatment, however, is not one whit more effectual than successive 
and thorough washings with common yellow soap, water and a 
scrubbing brush, a method strongly upheld by the most scientific 
investigators of the subject. An article on the active principle of 
Rhus toxicodendron and Rhus venenata by Franz Pfaff, in the 
Journal of Experimental Medicine (March, 1897), will be of in- 
terest to those who wish to read the account of his experiments. 
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Poison ivy grows in widely differing surroundings; it seems as much at 
home on the sand dunes as in the deep woods 
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(Qn many country 
estates the poison IV) 
takes firm hold, 
causing constant an 
noyance and spread 
ing each year ove! 
more and more 
ground. Certainly no 
vine could be more 
pleasing to the es 
thetic sense than this 
one, with its decora 
tive leaves, its cool, 
refreshing green 
tones and shining 
surfaces, but in spite 
of its loveliness it is 
wise to get out a 
spray pump, fill it 
with arsenate of 
soda and water (a 
pound to every twen 
ty gallons of water ) 





Poison ivy need never be confused with 
Virginia creeper; its leaves are trifoliate, 
while the creeper's are in clusters of five 


and proceed imme 
diately to the attack. 

The surest way, 
of course, to elim 
inate poison ivy and poison dogwood from situations where they 
are a menace to human safety and peace of mind, is to root them 
up by main force. It is a well-known fact that certain individuals 
are practically immune to the effects of the poisonous properties 
of the plants, and such fortunate beings can tear up roots and all 
without danger to themselves. This is the most certain method, 
but one attended by less danger of poisoning, and quite effective 


| Lg as, 


Poison ivy flowers are yellowish-green in color and grow The pale gray winter shoots 
of poison dogwood 


in comparatively short panicles 


withal, is the use of 
concentrated sul - 
phuric acid. In this 
latter method the 
plants do not need to 
be touched. A half 
teaspoonful of the 
preparation should 
be applied to the 
stem of the plant 
every two or three 
weeks during the 
spring, care being 
taken to prevent the 
acid touching the 
skin of the operator, 
as it is extremely 
corrosive. All the 
refuse of odds and 
ends resulting from 
either method of 
eradication should be 
burned outdoors, 
where it’ can do no 
possible harm, and 
when the acid treat- 
ment is employed it 
should be entrusted only to those who fully realize the responsi- 
bility attendant upon its use. 

It is sometimes surprising to learn for what long periods of 
time the poisonous element in these two plants will remain in a 
virulent state when separated from its parent stem, One well- 
authenticated case of poisoning occurred during the winter 
months from gloves not used since September. 











Leaf and blossoms of the poison dogwood, 
closely related to the ivy. It grows, how- 
ever, in a more tree-like form 
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The panicles of poison dogwood blossoms are some- 
times ten inches in length 
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The Life of the Butterfly 


FACTS WITH WHICH WE ARE NOT ALL FAMILIAR ABOUT MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES— 


THE 


CHARACTERISTICS THAT 


DISTINGUISH THE 


BY FRANK E. Lutz, Pu.D. 


DAY FROM THE NIGHT FLIERS 


Assistant Curator Invertebrate Zoology in the American Museum of Natural History 


Photographs by the Author and by courtesy of Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 


HOREAU once wrote: “We accuse 
savages of worshipping only the bad 

spirit or devil. Though they may distin- 
guish both a good and a bad, they regard 
only the one which they fear, worship the 
devil only. We, too, are savages in this, 
doing precisely the same thing. This oc- 
curred to me yesterday as I sat in the 
woods admiring the beauty of the blue 
butterfly. We are not chiefly interested in 
birds and insects, for example, as they are 
ornamental to the earth and cheering to 
man, but we spare the lives of the former 
only on condition that they eat more grubs 
than they do cherries, and the only account 
of insects which the State encourages is of 
insects injurious to vegetation.” 

Fortunately this is no longer true. It is 
not yet noon and there have already come 
to my desk three letters asking for the 
names and other information concerning 
insects which are not injurious. Judging 
by the writing, one is from a child who 
has looked up her butterfly in a book and 
decided that it is a species which the book 
says does not occur within two thousand 
miles of the place she found it. 
She wants to know what the trou- 
ble is, and doubtless secretly hopes 
that she has found out something 
which the book did not know. 

This is not at all an impossibil- 
ity. Saying nothing about the 
rest of the country, there are 
about 15,000 species of insects re- 
corded from the vicinity of New 
York City. In the same region 
there are more than 2,000 kinds of 
butterflies and moths. Not only 
are species previously known as 
native only to some other part of 
the world constantly being found 
here, but we are still finding right 
around home, species which are 
new to science. The latter feat 
cannot usually be accomplished by 
the amateur, but there is so much 
still to be found out about even the 
commonest species that anyone 
who watches them may discover 
hitherto unknown facts. Even 
if the facts have already been re- 
corded, he who finds them out for 
himself is nevertheless a real ex- 
plorer and gets his reward in the 
pleasure of his discovery. 





Children will become enthusiastic naturalists 
if they are encouraged 





The skippers are strong-winged, rather dull colored butterflies 


of swift, erratic flight 
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Another of my letters is somewhat un- 
usual, but encouraging to those who would 
arouse a popular interest in all nature be- 
cause it concerns an insect which is neither 
beautiful nor ugly, but just an insect. 

Unfortunately this awakening interest 
occasionally takes another turn. One of 
the characters in a series of recent widely 
read novels is a lady who supports herself 
and gives employment to certain of her 
younger friends by collecting the butter- 
fles and moths of her neighborhood. 
These novels are very good fiction, but fic- 
tion nevertheless, and along with much 
good that they and similar books have 
done, there has come a bit of harm. It is 
occasionally pathetic. Not long since the 
Museum received a much-battered speci- 
men of a Luna moth and a letter from a 
boy of upper New York State who said 
his mother had been reading that some of 
the moths were “worth a lot of money” 
and he hoped this one was and that the 
Museum would pay him for it because he 
would soon be nine years old and he would 
like to get a black pony for his birthday. 
A cripple in Missouri asked if she 
could sell the moths which came to 
the light of her lamp. 

Now, a Luna is one of the most 
expensive of our local insects, yet 
a specimen in perfect condition 
may be had from a dealer for a 
few cents. On the other hand, no 
one who has ever truly seen this 
pale green, gracefully shaped 
creature floating in the moon- 
light would, if he could, sell the 
experience for a net full of money. 
Furthermore, if he knows the se- 
crets of Luna’s childhood, he will 
spend many happy and healthful 
hours scratching in the leaves at 
the foot of forest trees for Luna 
in her silken winter quarters, and 
will even see beauty—prospective, 
if not present—in the young Luna. 
In this way Luna is actually 
“worth a lot.” 

The graceful flight and harmo- 
nious colors of adult butterflies 
have made them the most popular 
of insects, but in their youth their 
appearance is rarely attractive. 
They are “horrid caterpillars,” 
poisoned by gardeners and 
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teresting points 
n their life 
tories. How 
ever, all cater 
pillars do not 
develop into 
butterflies, the 
najority be 
come moths 
and some crea 
tures which 
strongly re 
semble cat 
erpillars are 
really quite 
different from 
butterflies, 
moths and 





even immsects as 
a whole. 

A simple but 
not generally 
enough known rule for recognizing an insect ts that it has three 
pairs of jointed le Wwany lf an 


A young Grapta trying vainly to shed its skin 
which it has outgrown 


was added because young 
house flies, for « xample have no leg Spiders and centipedes 
are not insects; they have more than three pairs of jointed legs 
The hard brown “thousand-legger’” which looks so much like a 


caterpillar, is not an imsect eithet It will be objected by the 


observant doubter that caterpillars have more than three pairs of 
legs Like most good rulk this one has its exceptions, but it 1s 
not to be caught on anything so easy as 
that Only the three front pau rf the ~ 

7 , . 
caterpillars’ legs are jointed; the remain 
ing “legs” are merely fleshy props >) 
| ' | nti , were tad 
claspers I scientinc names were mort 









generally used this paragraph would not 





have been necessary, since the real nam ‘ty 
of insects 1s Hexapoda, or “six feet.” 

This raises at once the question which will not down, as | 
whether we ought to use the scientific or the popular names 
Almost any one says “Rhinoceros” and, not knowing, perhaps, 
that it is really the scientific name, makes no objection. I taught 
my daughter when she was four years old that the burly, yellow 
and black bees which attracted her attention were called “Bom 
bus”: but, alas, she came in tears later because someone else had 
id her that they should be called 
I confess that “Mourn- 
ine Cloak” is, for some reason, easier 
to remember than “Antiopa,” but the 
uutterfly to which these names refer is 
the “Camberwell Beauty” to the Eng- 
lish laity, although its scientific name is 
Antiopa the world over. A New York 
school teacher gave me a very severe 
scolding several years ago because I used scientific names in the 
Museum Insect Hall to the exclusion of popular ones. I have 
not done so since, and will not do so here, but I still think that I 
should 


bumble bees.” 





An insect never gets wings until it is full-grown, so that little 
winged house flies never grow up to be big house flies. The main 


assifications of insects are made according to 
the characters of their wings. True flies are Diptera (“two 
wings”), yet how many insects with four wirgs are called flies! 
frue bugs are Heteroptera (“different wings,” one part of the 
front pair of wings being different in structure from the rest), 
et even the students of butterflies are called bug-hunters! Moths 
and butterflies are classed together as Lepidoptera because the 
wings are covered with countless minute scales. It is these scales 
tich bear the beautiful colors. One of the illustrations given 
here is of a Swallow-tail (Papilio cresphontes) with the scales re- 
moved from one wing. Nothing is left but a semi-transparent 
membrane supported by veins. 

\dult butterflies are active only by day and, as a rule, moths 
fly only at night ; butterflies usually hold their wings upright when 
at rest, while moths rarely do; but the two may be further dis- 
tinguished by their antennz. It is unfortu 
nate that these useful organs are so gener 
A mosquito hears 
A very pretty experi- 
ment, but difficult to carry out, is to watch, 


ally known as “feelers.” 


with its antennez. 


under a microscope, the antennz of a male 
mosquito when females are singing about, 
or a tuning fork of the same pitch as their song is sounded. The 
hairs start vibrating as does a violin string 
when another tuned to it is played—we see 
the mosquito hear. Moths, on the other hand, 
smell with their antenne. Those who have 
read Fabre’s account of “The Emperor” 
know how difficult it is to prove this, but 
proof is not lacking. Now, moths, flying 
chiefly at night, seek their mates and the proper plants on which 
to lay their eggs largely, or solely, by the aid of their antennez, 
while butterflies probably depend largely upon sight. This is the 
explanation given for the greater complexity of moths’ antennz. 








The Mourning Cloak comes out of its winter quarters to bask in the 
weak sunshine of early spring 
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At the left is one of the striking “black-and-yellow” butterflies, Papilio Wlewcus turnus, 
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and in the right corner is its black form. 


‘Lhe pale green 


Luna moths and the Hawk moth in the center, illustrate two divergent types of night fliers 


They are feathered, the plumules being series of sensitive hairs. 
Butterflies’ antennz are smooth and have a knob at the end. Even 
if a moth’s antennz have plumules so small as not to be seen with 
the naked eye, they usually lack the terminal knob, and one is not 
likely to be deceived. 

There are four ages, really called stages, in the life of all 
Lepidoptera—egg, larva, pupa and adult. The eggs are fre- 
quently beautiful objects under a microscope, and are usually 
laid, either singly or in masses, on the leaves of the plant which 
serves as food for the caterpillars or larve. 

When the caterpillars have eaten their fill once, they cast off the 
skin they have been wearing, but which is now too small, and get 
a larger one. This process is repeated three or four times, and 
finally they are full-grown caterpillars. 

The other day I found a young Grapta, a butterfly, which was 
about to moult. I knew this because it had made a platform of 
silk on the leaf so that it could get a good foothold. Further- 
more, the neck, where the old skin bursts, was so swollen that it 
showed yellow. I focused my camera on it and waited for three 
hours in the hot sun to get pictures of the process, but although 
the poor thing twisted and squirmed and stretched, it could not 
break the old skin, and finally died. A great deal of the mortality 
which reduces the scores or hundreds of insects born to a single 





The skippers are of wide distribution and are found in a great number 
of different species. They belong to the enormous class of insects 
that are harmless 


female, down to the two which replace their parents, comes at 
the time of moulting. Perhaps my sorrow for this young Grapta 
was increased by the loss of the picture which I had waited so 
long to get. 

It is difficult to describe the difference between the larve of 
butterflies and those of moths. When, not long ago, I was asked 
to do so, I failed utterly ; so I asked two older men who had been 
interested in these creatures most of their lives. They passed the 
question up to a specialist in Lepidoptera. The consensus of 
opinion was that there is no difference, but that it is easy to tell 
them apart! Perhaps a reader can do better. I have since found 
a difference which I think will hold, but I am afraid to put it in 
print now, and will answer the question by mentioning some 
moths. That leaves a smaller number from which to pick the 
butterflies. 

Butterfly and the majority of moth larve have four pairs of 
legs which are not true legs (the props mentioned above) in the 
middle of their body and a pair of claspers at the hind end. If 
there are more than these, the larva is not a caterpillar but a young 
saw fly, related to wasps. Inch—or measuring—worms are moth 
larve. They are unlike other young Lepidoptera, in that they 
have no props in the middle of the body and must go looping 
along. As for lepidopterous larve with the full complement of 


The nymphs are easily recognized by the prominent eye spots on the 
under surfaces of their wings. This photograph also illustrates a 
characteristic wing position 
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legs of all kinds: if they build nests either out of silk or by roll- 
ing leaves, they are pretty certain to be moths; cut worms (the 


gardener will know what is meant) are young moths, as are also 
fuzzy caterpillar 


and 


caterpillars with a single horn at the hind end 
those which are larger than a man’s little finger. 
When a caterpillar is full grown it gets ready to moult once 


more. If it be a young moth it usually spins a silken covering 


Che silk of commerce 
If it be 
of its body to some 


the cocoon—or goes into the ground 


ik which young moths make for their protection. 
a young butterfly, it fasten 


is the 
the hind end 
support and may also pass a sin 
gle thread around what might be 
called its shoulders 


made itself sec ure, 


Having thu 
its skin burst 
and a very different thing is re 
vealed. It is the pupa, motion 
less except for convulsive twitch 
ings, without free antenna, legs, 
appendages of 


has 


wings of any 
kind, It appearance 
of death, and has been aptly used 
as a symbol of human death, for 
it is not lasting. 


every 


In the course 
of time the creature within bursts 
its bonds and emerges in all the 
The 
pupal stage is the stage of trans 
formation from the crawling worm feeding on leaves to the free- 
flying butterfly sipping nectar from the flowers in your garden. 

Unfortunately, cold fact chills 
to some extent the glow of 
poetry. The adult life of butter 
flies and moths is usually short. 
Some have no mouths at all or 
provision for feeding, and those 
which have apt to 
them to .sip water from road 
side puddles or barnyard pools as 
they are to suck the nectar from 
some beautiful The 
mouths are coiled tubes, admira 
bly adapted to the purpose. In 
deed, the attraction water has 
for the butterfly is taken advan 
tage of by the museum explorers 
who seek the rare insects partial 
to the blossoms of tall trees. A 
mirror placed on the ground 
brings them to earth, as it is 
mistaken for a small pool 

I think it was Burroughs who 
said that all nature is a tragedy 
Some of these tragedies are en 
acted in the pupal stage or, more 
strictly, are concluded there, for 
when the butterfly is still a cater 
pillar, wasp-like insects or cer 
tain flies frequently lay their 
eggs on or in it and their young 
feed inside the young butterfly 
After the caterpillar pupates, the 
parasite completes its work of 
destruction and pupates also 
Later a full-grown wasp-like insect or fly emerges instead of a 
butterfly and leaves an ugly-looking hole in the side of the 
chrysalis 
After all, it depends upon the viewpoint 


Two stages of papilio. 


beauty of perfect maturity 


are as use 


blossom. 


This was a tragedy 





The caterpillar’s only true legs are the 
three front pairs; when the scales are removed from the butter- 
fly's wing a mere tissue skeleton remains 





In early autumn the Monarch butterflies migrate in huge flocks 
which, when they settle on a tree, swarm among the leaves in 
countless thousands 


for the butterfly, but not for the parasite, and we look upon it as 
a tragedy because our sympathy is all with the butterfly. Two 
moths, the Gypsy and the Brown-tail, were recently introduced 
from Europe into the vicinity of Boston, and their larvae started 
to eat the leaves of all the deciduous trees. The damage amounted 
to millions of dollars, because the parasites which keep these in- 
sects in check were not imported with them. The United States 
Government is now importing parasites as a last resort, and our 
sympathy is with the parasite. 

The only butterfly whose larvze do considerable damage is also 
an immigrant from Europe. It 
is the white cabbage butterfly 
(Pieris rapae), the one which is 
yellowish on the underside but 
has no silver spots there. Usu- 
ally the male has a black dot on 
the upper surface of each front 
wing and the female two, while 
both sexes have the front corners 
black, but in the spring genera- 
tion these marks are apt to be 
absent or faint. 

The cabbage butterfly passes 
the winter as a chrysalis (the 
name given to the pupz of but- 
terflies), but the Mourning Cloak 
winters as an adult, coming out 
from its shelter in a hollow tree or under a pile of stones to warm 
itself in the first genial sun of spring. When autumn comes, the 
Monarchs, whose young fed on 
the juicy leaves of the milk- 
weed, assemble in large numbers, 
hanging from the leaves and 
branches of trees and shrubs. 
These flocks then move south to 
spend the winter there. 

Although the main outline of 
the lives of all butterflies and 
moths is the same, there are 
countless variations of detail. 
These details can be worked out 
by the amateur with the greatest 
of pleasure to himself and profit 
to his health. The material 
comes to your garden or flits be- 
fore you as you take your strolls. 
There is the yellow Papilio 
whose female occasionally puts 
on black (we do not know why) 
instead of the normal yellow; 
the Skippers of more kinds than 
there are steamship lines, the 
Nymphs, with their conspicuous 
eye spots. All have something 
of interest about them, and prac- 
tically nothing can be said 
against any of our native forms, 
even in their youth, though you 
may have heard certain alarm- 
ists speak discouragingly to the 
contrary. 

Perhaps you may be persuad- 
ed to remember this as you go 
through your garden and to poison the foreigner “more in 
sorrow than in anger,” for even he reaches a maturity, 
if he can, which is pleasing to the eye not filled with 
cabbages. 
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The Porch and Its Uses 


VITAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE PLANNING, BUILDING AND FURNISHING OF. THE 
PORCH—THE PROBLEMS OF LOCATION WITH REFERENCE TO EXPOSURE AND OUTLOOK 


BY 


HE properly planned porch should be 
held an integral part of the house 
tout ensemble, and we have no more right 
to be haphazard in dealing with it than we 
have to be careless about the rooms within. 
With our personal clothing we think out 
first just what we wish to have and then 
insist upon having it just as we wish it. 
This is right. We should do the same 
with our houses. Our houses are only a 
more expanded form of our personal en- 
vironment than our clothing, and should 
express our personality quite as much as 
does our apparel. Careless disregard of 
purpose in planning our porches or rooms, 
or any other part of our houses, for that 
matter, is sure to breed dissatisfaction and 
regret later on, most of all if people are at 
all sensitive and particular. It is better to 
be sensitive and particular beforehand and 
then reap lasting satisfaction afterward. 
After deciding upon the exact object of 
the porch with reference to its placing, and 
before settling the precise location, we 
must think of the season of the year and 
the time of day when it is to be most used. 


A living-porch for summer use, for example, should be planned 
to command the maximum of prevailing breeze and the minimum 
exposure to the sun. One delightful living-porch that the writer 
knows, has an exposure north by northeast. 
early morning, when it is not likely to be in use, there is entire 


freedom from glare 
or direct sun rays, 
while a_ refreshing 
breeze is generally 
creeping up the glen 
and through the gar- 
den that the porch 
overlooks. 

Outlook is another 
factor that must be 
taken much account of 
in fixing the porch’s 
location. There is a 
rare and inexpressible 
pleasure in having a 
stretch of fair coun- 
try spread before 
one’s eyes, and oui 
enjoyment of it is 
greater when viewed 
from outdoors than 
from within. It is, 
therefore, always well 
to plan porches with 
the outlook in mind. 

Sleeping - porches, 
which will, of course, 
be on the level of the 


by dampness. 


HAROLD DoONALDSON EBERLEIN 





An interesting development of the porch as 
an integral part of the house 


Except in the very stone or concrete. 





For a porch at ground level the floor should be of brick or other material that is unaffected 
In such a situation wood rots too rapidly 
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second floor or above, should have an 
eastern or, preferably, southern exposure, 
so that they may be used the year round 
without subjecting their occupants to the 
too rigorous buffetings of the weather. It 
would seem the part of ordinary common 
sense for those purposing to build a sleep- 
ing-porch to keep this and several other 
important considerations in mind. Fore- 
thought and judgment, however, are by no 
means universal. 

The paving or flooring of the porch is 
the first item to confront us when it comes 
to actual construction, but before deter- 
mining of what sort it shall be, it must be 
decided whether the porch is to be on the 
ground level or to be elevated somewhat. 
Into the settlement of this matter must 
enter the question of drainage and the con- 
tour of the ground. In some places it is 
quite feasible to have the surface of the 
porch at lawn level—and it is often de- 
sirable to have it so—because the ground 
slopes rapidly enough away to insure per- 
fect drainage ; in other places, owing to the 
contour of the ground, it is manifestly im- 


possible to do so without running the risk of undue dampness 
and perhaps occasional flooding. 

For a porch at ground level, the floor should be of brick, tile, 
A wooden floor at ground level, no matter 
how dry the spot, will last but a short time. Its contact with the 


soil is bound to cause 
rot, especially as the 
timbers get no venti- 
lation. For any of 
the other materials 
mentioned, a careful- 
ly prepared bed must 
be laid, although the 
ground tay be solid 
and exceptionally dry. 
A deep cinder bed, 
solidly tamped, such 
as is generally used 
for a concrete side- 
walk, is the best, and 
a curb of stone or 
concrete should be 
deeply set before any- 
thing else is done. 
When bricks are to 
be used, the custom- 
ary sand bed, of the 
desired thickness, can 
be spread on top of 
the cinders. Better 
than sand is a bed of 
concrete for bricks. 
After they are laid, 
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can be secure hy the nat 
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tage of being ea kept clean, but in certain conditions of thi 
veather it will always collect surface dampness and is apt to be 
ile that t use of some rt of rugs or mattings is almost 
imperative Concrete porch flooring will be laid exactly the 
ame as a concrete idewalk 
Stone flooring is susceptible of much variety of treatment 
\ccording to the character of the house the stones may be rough, 


so long as they are approximately flat, with wide joints or care 
fully dressed and set close The rough stone flooring is particu 
larly suitable for porches of the overhang-trellis or pergola type 
Che stones may be laid in the style the English people call “crazy” 


paving, that is, random shapes and random sizes, or rectangular 


stones of random sizes may be used, exactly in the manner of a 
paved garden path, The latter style is, perhaps, preferable. For 
a stone floor it is not necessary to prepare so deep a bed as for 
brick, concrete or tile. In fact, when used for an overhang 





Separate porch roofs may be avoided in such designs as permit of the main house roof being ex- 
tended to cover the porch 





as they withstand exposure to sun, rain and dampness 
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trellis or pergola porch 
the stones may be laid di- 
rectly on the earth with 
perfectly satisfactory re- 
sults. In some cases, 
however, a shallow con- 
crete bed may be advisa- 
ble. With either “crazy” 
or “rectangular random’”’ 
paving the joints between 
the stones, of course, can- 
not be very close. 

A tile floor must be laid 
in cement or mastic. 
There is no end to the 
variety of colors and pat- 
terns available in the dif- 
ferent sorts of tiling. One 
very satisfactory kind of 
floor may be made of the 
large red quarry tiles, set 
in mastic, so much in fa- 
vor for flooring roof gar- 
dens. All the tiles must 
have a carefully prepared deep bed. When the porch is above 
ground level it must be bounded by a substantial and well set cop- 
ing of stone, concrete or brick. 

In all cases, whether on ground level or above it, the surface 
must be given enough outward slant to insure perfect drainage 
of any water that may get on. In an intramural porch, inasmuch 
as it is an integral portion of the house, it seems more fitting to 
use for the floor some such durable materialeas one of those just 
mentioned, rather than wood. With a built-on porch, on the 
other hand, wood makes a perfectly satisfactory flooring, more 
so, oftentimes, than the heavier substances. Overhang-trellis or 
pergola porches, however, should be paved and not boarded, 
owing to their exposure to the weather. 

Considered from all points, the best wood to use for porch 
flooring is Georgia yellow pine. For the porch posts, if they are 
to remain their natural color and have merely a coat of oil or 
spar varnish, either cypress or Georgia 
pine will prove satisfactory. If, on the 
contrary, the posts are to be painted, 
they had better be of white pine or pop- 
lar, preferably the former, although it 
is becoming very scarce. The practice 
of setting wooden porch pillars on 
blocks of stone, rising an inch or two 
above the floor, is advisable for pre- 
venting rot. For painting the porch 
floor, deck paint may be strongly rec- 
ommended. 


| 
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If it is intended to utilize the porch 
as a kind of outdoor living-room in 
summer, or if it is to be enclosed for a 
sun-room for winter, it is necessary to 
have a ceiling. Tongued-and-grooved 
yellow pine is suitable for this purpose. 
It is desirable, generally speaking, to 
have a ceiling unless the aim be to cut 
down expense, under which circum- 
stances the rafters and under side of 
the roof can be made presentable. 

For any kind of lattice work use pine 
strips. The pattern and closeness of 
the lattice will be determined by indi- 
vidual taste or the necessity of the oc- 
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casion. It may be re- 
marked, however, that en- 
tire privacy may be se- 
cured without putting the 
slats so close together as 
is often supposed to be 
necessary. Leaving them 
as far apart as possible 
makes for a better circula- 
tion of air, hence adds to 
the comfort of the porch. 

A porch railing is often 
architecturally pleas- 
ing and useful, but if the 
porch is to be used for a 
conservatory or sun-room 
in winter, it is much easier 
to manage if there is a 
solid wall up to the height 
of an ordinary railing. 
When there is no such 
wall there must be sec- 
tions of solid boarding 
and sills that can be 
screwed in place on the approach of cold weather. The sashes 
will be fitted in above this, making the whole porch weather-proof. 

Sashes should not be too large—not over five or six feet by 
two and a half or three. It is better to have a number of small 
ones than a few that are too large to handle conveniently when 
putting them up and taking them down. A large, heavy sash, 
too, is apt to sag on its hinges, and when being opened or shut its 
sweep takes up too much room. Sashes are ordinarily hung so 
as to open vertically like casement windows. They can, however, 
be hinged and hung to open horizontally, and in this way the 
whole space between pillars can be opened to the air. This 
arrangement is particularly useful where the sashes are left in 
place the year round. 

Sleeping-porches ought to be equipped with canvas curtains 
that can either be laced or hooked through eyelets at the edge to 
hang wherever they are needed to keep off beating snow or rain. 
Balustered balconies atop of porches 
may have the floor covered with heavy 
canvas, such as is frequently used on 
the upper decks of river steamers. This 
canvas must be well painted and the 
floor given enough slant to insure 
proper drainage. If the porch has a tin 
roof, slat platforms made of scantlings 
an inch thick, resting on blocks, make 
a good flooring. The deck canvas floor 
will be pleasanter to use. 

Specific allusions to cost of material 
and construction have been purposely 
kept out of this article, as prices vary 
so widely in different localities, and if 
any figures were given they would be 
sure to be misleading in many instances 
for that reason. ; 

Turning now to porch furniture, re 
member that this should, above all 
things, be simple. So soon as the porch 
is overloaded it becomes stuffy and 
loses all its outdoor freedom. Porch 
furniture should be light in weight be- 
cause it is being, and has to be, moved 
about so constantly. Wicker ware, rat- 
tan and strongly made but light wooden 





One way of admitting plenty of light and air to the wide porch is to have part 
of the roof open save for the girders over which vines grow 





things are especially de- 
sirable. This does not 
apply to certain stationary 
pieces of furniture such 
as built-in settles or tables 
that are expected to be 
kept in one place. A set- 
tle built on the porch is 
most useful. 

There ought to be noth- 
ing about the porch ap- 
pointments that cannot 
stand some exposure to 
sun and rain and damp- 
ness. For this reason it 
is sometimes perplexing 
to know what to do about 
pillows, cushions and 
chair seats, but there is a 
very acceptable water 
proof fabric out of which 
covers can be made. To 
make a porch thoroughly 
comfortable there ought 
to be a Gloucester swing settee. Steamer chairs, mandarin 
chairs in rattan, and Windsors, both side and arm, are all appro- 
priate for porch use. Nearly everything that one could wish in 
the way of porch appointments can be had in wicker ware, from 
easy chairs and couches to tea-tables and tea-wagons. 

Grass and straw mattings or Navajo blankets make the most 
desirable floor coverings. If the house has electric attachments 
it is well to make some provision for both movable and fixed 
lights on the porch. It will be found a great comfort and con- 
venience to have them, but at the same time it would be advisable 
to put up screens to keep away beetles and all insects that a light 
at night always attracts. Unless there is heavy shade around 
the porch there will be times when awnings or screens of some 
sort are needed. There is much to be said in favor of split 
bamboo screens, as they can be rolled up tight when not in use and 
are quite out of the way. They are cool and pleasant-looking, too, 
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The loggia type of porch may sometimes be used as in this interesting two-tiered example where 


the porches run the length of the house 








The Right Use of Evergreens 


A LESSON IN THE PROPER GROUPING OF EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS FOR LANDSCAPE EFFECTS— 
rHE THEORY AND THE PRACTICE OF PLANTING—AN ATTEMPT TO WIPE OUT SOME OLD DOGMAS 
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hk vy ERGREENS are expensive garden mategial—which is one, 
4 reason why they should be used with gréat giscrimination 
and a very clear understanding of what one is abowt, Thev are 
also very positwe garden material 


; | 
the mo t positive in tne world, 
which is another and even bette: 


reason for knowing exactly evet 


why and wherefore concerning 
them It 1s, imadeed, th great big 
reason for tudying them and 
working out theor oncernin 
their merits and decorative poss 
nlite tor cost 1s, alter all i 
passing episode, but garden effect 


is a permanent condition 


There are, of course. man 


evergreens which do not grow 


4 large ze These we have been 
assured again and again, are prov 
identially provide | for the all 
place; but there are many moré 
that becom large f rest tre }ust 
as soon as they are able—obviously, by analogy, to give the man 
with acres a chance. The two kinds are impartially used to- 


gether, however, on both large and small places, in those ever 


green groups which so many are persuaded to plant—how, I do 


not know! I wish I did: for, in order to correct an evil, one must 


get at the reason of it; and | very much wish to correct this. 
Undoubtedly the trade is partly responsible for many of our 
garden errors, since the lavish use of fancy forms is still en- 
couraged by some. But there is a responsibility resting upon the 
wardener which cannot be shifted: and on two distinct counts he 


alone must answer There is, for one thing, the everlasting 





The screen planting should be something more than a screen, it should be a natural bit of landscape. 
ing where the trees are both well placed on the lawn and where they conceal an unpleasant view. 
with but a single exception all the same species. Compare this result with that on the next page 





The planting at the extreme right is good, but against the house 
berry bearing st.rubs should have been used for winter effect 
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impatience which demands something now—to-day !—at once !— 
but is regardless of to-morrow. And there is the lack of real 
taste which our superficial attitude towards everything in general 


allows. These two together are 
the faults which each must recog- 
nize and wrestle with and over- 
come. 

As a beginning—a first step in 
the right direction,—suppose we 
put aside all the ideas which the 
alluring literature of the trade may 
have promulgated, and get down 
to the actual truth about ever- 
greens themselves, before we un- 
dertake to decide how they shall 
be placed anywhere. This is not 
to say that just as many may not 
be used in the end as are used 
now; nor is it to imply that un- 
truths have been written concern- 
ing them. But there is no doubt 
that a biased point of view has 
been presented; this is what must be made straight and true. 

The final test of any planting is the test of truth. Whatever 
the material may be, the plants must be so placed and so com- 
bined that they are true to nature and to themselves. Mind, I do 
not say they must be planted naturally; this would be a prepos- 
terous general garden dogma. But they must be true to their 
best possibilities ; in other words, to their nature, just as a human 
being, properly educated and rightly developed ethically, is true 
to himself, although almost inconceivably removed from the 
“natural” or primitive state. What is the truth about ever- 
greens? This, then, is the question: What is their nature? And 
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This is, in a large degree, a desirable plant- 
The evergreens used in this landscape are 
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A white pine hedge, a rather uncommon but a very beautiful use of In its later years Pinus Strobus is difficult to be excelled by any other 
an American tree that should be more widely planted. It is attract- evergreen. [hese two pictures show what a variety of effect may be 
ive, is easy to grow and resists bad weather obtained with the same trees in different uses 

what does nature do with the little fellows as well as the 


them | 


big, preserve the same seren 
\s to the first question itv and hold themselves with 
really the second: they are as- the same lofty reserve, im 


sertive and individual always, pressing their importance 


and severe ver\ often. They upor! the most casual. 

strike a sharp, clear, distinct- So, passing on to the second 
I 

ive note wherever they are 


query, nature, herself im 
pressed, handles them differ 
ently from anything else. She 


come upon, and one that dom- 
inates and rings insistent 
above everything else. But establishes them under very 


each kind strikes its note on a much stricter laws than those 





different key. In addition to mes: c, aie governing the less imposing 
this marked individuality, they intact GR ns . ere _ deciduous plants; and she ac 
are always dignified, even An exceedingly fine landscape planting. ‘The cedars are used as they cords them privileges in keep 
when they are not majestic: would grow naturally and their eftect is not impaired by other trees ing with their importance. 
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A show case landscape such as this attempts to crowd into a small space as many varieties of evergreen as possible under the theory that the more 
kinds there ar2 the more beautiful the effect is. The immediate effect is ugly and when the trees mature, is still more unpleasant 
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instantly apparent that several kinds cannot be 
used in combination, for each kind, remember, 
is so distinctly individual that it will dominate ; 
and something very like bedlam will therefore 
be let loose. 


This brings us to exactly the same conclusion 
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that nature reached long ago, apparently, with 
regard to these independent and arrogant 
things: avoid trying to combine them. Let " 
them be true to themselves, always true to that 
inherent and divine right to rule which cannot 
be denied any one of them. It is only when 
thus respected that they will serve us fully, 
lending beauty as well as protection to our little 
schemes. 
So groupings of many kinds must be abso- 
lutely taboo, likewise the monstrous evergreen 
“color effects” accomplished by such groupings. ‘ 
Guided by the general purpose for which the 
planting is to be done, select one variety and 
Evergreens are too individualistic to be mixed with evergreens, but they act as highlights use this to the exclusion of all others, or to the 
when planted with deciduous trees. Here among a mixed deciduous planting incidental exclusion of all save possibly a specimen or two 
white pines are placed of an allied variety, if personal preference for 
more than one kind is too strong to be over- 
One ki ind she keeps other come. Close adherence to just this one rule alone will assure a 
kis is d ut their exacting de far greater degree of success in evergreen planting than is ever 
att umbers, and occupy achieved in the usual system—if system it may be called, with its 
a small na he vegetation strained effort to do something which evergreens were never in- 
ber ill 1 e me el determine the use of ever tended to do. 
rreen ecom ) itter of drawing conclusions The character of a place, quite as much as its size perhaps, 
take draw right conclusions should govern in the selection of the kind of evergreen to be 
Hon , e of l of pla oes not affect planted. A variety that is ponderous and heavy should never, of 
irden ck ind uffected by it as much as might at first course, be used in a trim and toylike suburban garden, any more 
em, alth 1 it do irse, bear upon it to a certain degree. than toy trees should find their way into a broad and expansive 
Buta f il pla nay u iterial quite as honestly and with landscape. Take into consideration, too, the surroundings. What 
is due regard f{ iture and demands as an informal treat- are they or what are they likely to become; what of the place 
ment, a ilse relation is readily avoided in one as in the itself? Then choose something appropriate to the two together. : 
other Surroundings may not matter as much on a large place as they 
Phe essential, whatever t irden scheme may be, there- do on a small one, to be sure; for with land enough it is possible 
fore recognition of the « een's “dominating personality.” to create almost any sort of conditions, and to exclude them alto- 
And, of course, ré nition of a dominating personality is accom- gether. Still, they do have something to do with the general 
plished simply by allowing lominate; in other words, by not character of the whole; and they should never be altogether elim- 
allowing anything ’ fl With this granted, it becomes inated from consideration. Picturesque trees like the white pine 
: eS Ne eS, og 
Pinus Montanus Mughus is a little suggestive of the white pine, but of Retinospora filifera edging a lawn. The beauty that is shown in such 
lower growth and more compact habit. Groups are interesting on situations is detracted from when various novelties are mixed in to- 
sloping land gether without harmony 
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or the hemlock, for example, certainly do de- 
mand a setting that has in it some of the ele- 
ments of the picturesque. Unless such a setting 
is available, choose another kind of conifer. 

Evergreens as shelters, evergreens as screens 
and evergreens as “general effect” material are 
all subject to the same generalizations, and 
many of these are the generalizations which 
apply to deciduous material as well. A screen 
must never be obviously just a screen, but 
always a natural group of spruce or fir, or 
arborvite perhaps, if done in miniature. Sim- 
ilarly, a shelter belt should never be literally 
just that and nothing more; but, rather, the 
individuals which compose it should be naturally 
grouped into a little grove that, standing with 
every appearance of accident on the spot it occu- 
pies, protects seemingly by a happy chance the 
area or spot requiring protection. 

Sometimes, however, natural groupings are 
precluded by the limitations of the situation, and 
only a straight row is possible. Where this is 
the case, plant frankly in just a straight row, 
but be sure that that row runs definitely be- 
tween two points and does not start and end aimlessly. For ex- 
ample, it may quite possibly require only half a dozen arborvites 
to hide a neighboring building some distance away; but six of 
these little trees, set down along the boundary of a plot, just in 
the range necessary, would be absurd in effect and actually call 
attention to what they were intended to hide, by emphasizing its 
presence. Plant the entire boundary, or else plant them between 
two very positive limits, such as may be set by a tea-house or 
summer house at one extreme, and an arbor or perhaps the corner 
of a garage or stable at the other. This makes their beginning 
and ending reasonable instead of arbitrary, and furnishes an 
excuse for both. 

Considered in the light of their very positive individuality, ever- 
greens are manifestly the last material in the world which could 
be expected to unite a building with the ground, softening its 
architectural rigidity and making it a part of the landscape. Yet 
the smaller kinds are more often used—or misused—for just this 
purpose than for almost any other. 

This is a handling of both building and plants that is to be 





Thuya occidentalis, arborvitae, may be used as a hedge or planted in 
groups for landscape effect. This is the case of a screen that is 
interesting in itself 


There are seven or eight varieties of evergreens in this small boundary planting. It fills up 
the space all right, but is about as artistic. as the mixed crowds in a packed train. Try 
to decide on a single evergreen for such combinations 
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utterly condemned as false. In the first place, it interferes, even- 
tually if not immediately, with the function of the windows, which 
is to admit light and air and permit the building’s tenants to see 
abroad. Then it introduces still more angular and severe lines, 
of a new and aggressive sort, to the building’s exterior; and it 
forces the plants into a position that is unnatural to them—hence 
dishonest. 

Do not be persuaded, under any circumstances, to group ever- 
greens, either broad-leaved or coniferous, around and against a 
building’s foundations. Forget that it has been, or is being, done; 
or that, in certain instances, the effect seems to be good. Such 
effect is only seeming—for evergreens do not belong in such a 
location, therefore they cannot produce anything actually good 
and artistically worthy when so located. 

Novelty, remember, is not beauty. ‘Beauty is truth, 
That is all we know on earth and all we need to know, literally. 
For this sums up in a single phrase all the formulas for accom- 
plishing whatever we may wish to accomplish, in whatever field 

(Continued on page 111) 
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The peculiarity of the Colorado blue spruce is only emphasized when 
thrust among other evergreens. The group planting of this tree is 
beautiful rather than startling 






Late Plantingrand Care of the Vegetable Garden- 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS IN CARING FOR GARDEN CROPS DURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS—WHAT VARIETIES TO SOW FOR FALL AND WINTER CONSUMPTION 
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it waste of room which sh e devoted to some useful purpose ; 
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to ced before they are noticed, and in any case the over- 
rown or overmatured vegetables are drawing heavily upon the 


plant food in the soil, which, if it is not used to grow something 
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useful. should at least be saved until wanted at another time. 


planned and executed, however, 


In the garden that ts carefully | 


every space that is planted and set out first to a crop that will 
mature and ripen before the season is over, will yield a second and 
in some cases even a third one in the late summer and fall. In 
many instances, in fact, two crops are growing on the same ground 
at the same time by the use of “interplanting” and “companion 
planting,”’ which some gardeners make use of in order that there 
may not be even temporarily ground that is not fully occupied. 
The fact that there are some vegetables which will mature 
quickly enough and which will start off well in hot weather, and 


that others will with slght protection go through the winter 


safely, wives the gardener an opportunity for planting in three 
distinct groups during July and August. The first is vegetables 
for late fall use and to keep through the winter. The second is 


crops to start now and to winter over for early results in the 
spring, and the third, which is not so commonly utilized but which 
is just as important, is the opportunity which the use of plants 
gives the gardener for maintaining or even for increasing the 
fertility of his soil—or, in the case of the small general place, 


making the garden and any unoccupied ground there may be con 


tribute to the fall and winter supply of materials for the horse, 
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There is a number of 
things which should be 
taken into consideration 
in making plans for these 
late plantings, because the 
conditions are in many re- 
spects very different from 
those that obtain in the 
spring. In the latter case 
the danger is that the 
ground may be too wet 
and cause the seed to rot; 
on the other hand, the 
danger in late planting is 
that it may be so dry and 
so hot as to make germi- 
nation impossible, In the 
spring it is well to get the 
ground plowed in advance 
of planting in order that 
the soil may have a chance 
to become warmed up and dried out a 
little on the surface; with the late plant- 
ings, on the other hand, it is usually best 
to plant just as soon after plowing and 
harrowing as can possibly be done, giving the newly-sown seed 
the benefit of the moist soil turned up by the plow from the lower 
depths of the soil 

Unless one has to encounter a spell of wet weather, which is 
not likely at this time of the year, the seeds should be planted 
deeper than the same varieties if they are put in in the spring. In 
regard to this, there is no definite rule, but twice as deep as the 
] 


planting in the earlier season will in most instances be not too 
much 
Perhaps the most important pointer in getting good germina- 


tions from late sowings of seeds is to see that they are properly 
firmed into the soil. The great importance of this simple pre- 
caution is not generally recognized. In many instances it may 
mean the difference between a poor, straggling “stand,” or even 
none at all, and good full rows. Large seeds, such as beans or 
peas, may be firmed into the bottom of the row, before covering, 
with the sole of the foot. Smaller things, such as turnips or 
radish, may be firmed in the drill before covering, if planted by 
hand, with the back of a narrow-bladed hoe or by running the 
wheelbarrow wheel, if it is sufficiently wide, along the row. When 
using the seed drill with only a very small quantity of seed, a 
small stone or something of the kind can be used as a weight so 
that the earth will be packed down over the drill more compactly, 
or the whole patch when planted may be gone over with the 
garden roller. Taking this trouble to get the earth up tight 
against the seeds and covering them up on all sides is done not only 
to insure a quicker and surer germination, by having whatever 
moisture is available brought into direct contact with the seeds, 
but also to insure the life and growth of the plants after germina- 
tion, because if the tiny embryo root issues forth into a minia- 
ture empty space full of hot, dry air, its fate is soon settled. 

In setting plants the same precaution of getting them absolutely 
firm into the soil should also be taken. Plants set out in wet, 
cloudy weather in the spring will live if simply thrown on the 
surface of the soil (I cut two nice heads of lettuce yesterday 
which had had no further care than to be dumped out by chance 
from a flat last spring when we were setting out cabbages and 
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left there on the ground), but in the hot, dry weather of August 
it is often necessary to take every precaution in order to secure 
success in either transplanting or setting out plants. In the first 
place, see to it that the large outer leaves are cut back about one- 
half, and if the roots happen to be long and straggly, cut these 
back when it is necessary, in order to get them into such shape 
that they will not be crowded and jammed together when setting 
out. Wet the soil thoroughly where the plants that are to be 
transplanted are growing, some hours before you want to take 
them ‘up, as dry earth will crumble away from the little seedling 
rootlets and leave them without protection from sun and drying 
air. If the soil is so dry that it is necessary to use water, pour 
about a half a pint or a pint in the bottom of each hole where the 
plant is to be set before planting. Do not waste your time and 
strength by setting out a row and then going over it and spilling 
a little water around on the surface. In dry weather, besides mak- 
ing the plants as firm in the soil as possible in setting them out, 
it always pays to take the additional insurance of going back over 
the row and pressing with the 
balls of the feet on either side 
of the newly-set plants, bear- 
ing down with all one’s 
weight. In case it is dry, hot 
weather with a hot sun the 
plants will be very greatly) 
benefited if they can be shaded 
a day or two after setting out. 
This is done readily where 
only a few dozen plants are 
being put out by taking a half 
sheet of newspaper and plac- 
ing it over each plant, in the 
form of a tent, holding it 
down with a little earth or a 
couple of small stones. One 
other thing to keep in mind in 
connection with late planting 
is that any delay which is 
likely to occur is very much 
more likely to be a serious dis- 
advantage than with early planting. Vegetables which are planted 
as much as two weeks apart in the spring may be within a few 
days of each other in maturing, but a delay of two weeks in 
getting in a last sowing of beans or the fall crop of cabbage or 
cauliflower may mean 
the difference between 
success and absolute 
failure. For the last 
plantings of vegeta- 
bles early varieties are 
generally used, as 
these mature more 
quickly and there is, 
of course, more or less 
chance of bein = 
caught by frost. 
The following veg- 
etables may be plant- 
ed after you receive 
this month’s issue of 


House & GARDEN, 
with the reasonable 
expectancy that in an 
average season they 
will mature—that is, 
of course, assuming 
that the ground is in 











In setting out the late plantings of vegetables be careful to firm them well in the soil, thus 
conserving the moisture as much as péssible 118) 


a good condition, sufficiently moist to give things a prompt start, 
and containing enough plant food in some forms which are imme- 
diately available—food that is either the remnant of the spring’s 
top dressing of manure, which by this time should be in the finest 
possible condition, or by a second application of some good gar 
den fertilizer containing a fair percentage—three or four—of 
available nitrogen. In any case, a quick start and strong, early 
growth may be assured by a light top dressing of nitrate of soda 
as soon as the seedlings get well started, or a week or so after the 
plants have been set. 

One of the most ordinarily neglected of the fall crops is beans 
There is no time to lose if you would have a supply of these for 
the end of your garden season this year. The earliest varieties 
may be planted up to as late as the first of August in the vicinity 
of New York, but it is better to get them in before that date if 
you can do so. If the soil is dry, plant three or four inches deep, 
a quick way being to mark out your rows eighteen to twenty 
inches apart, go over each marked line with the plow attachment 
for furrowing and then drill 
them in thinly with the regu 
lar seed drill-in the bottom of 
this trench. This will get 
them down into nice fresh, 
moist earth if there is any to 
be found anywhere, and if you 
will then use your wheel hoe 
with the single wheel and the 
plows arranged for covering 
you can give the seeds an 
extra firming into the soil and 
cover them at the depth de 
sired at the same operation 
Stringless Green Pod, Boun 
tiful, Full Measure (green) 
and Brittle Wax and Rust 
Proof Golden (yellow) are 
good sorts for late planting. 


A metal pipe line fitted at intervals for hose connections and supported The two former, put in as 
on posts is converient for watering the small garden 


iate as August 15th, will fre 
auently come through in time, 
but one is taking the risk, of course, of a hard, early frost. 
Beets also may be planted as late as the first part of August, 
and unless there is indication that there will be sufficient left over 
from the second or third spring planting, you should sow a few 
rows now in order to 
be sure of having 
some through the 
winter. Phev will 
reach a good size be- 
fore killing weather, 
as they continue to 
grow until quite late 
and will be much bet- 
ter in quality than 
overgrown roots from 
an early planting. 
They should be put in 
half an inch to an inch 
deep, according to the 
condition of the soil, 
and if only a few are 
to be put in and sown 
by hand it will gain a 
few days’ time to soak 
the seeds a day or so 
(Continued on page 
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MR. AM. A. SELSOR 


Il his house, with its held stone 
walls, its long low roof, and 
its living quarters all on the 
ground floor, has endeavored 
to satisfy all the demands 
for comfortable, informal 
summer livin: Lhe living 
room running neht through 
the center of the house has 
no side windows, but may be 
opened at either end, per 
mitting the breezes to sweep 
through its extent, and is cool 
and shady Lhe sleeping 
quarters occupy one end of 
the plan. Their capacity is 
increased by i) commodious 
sleeping porch Lhe kitchen 
and its subsidiary rooms ox 
cupy the other extreme and 
jon a drying yard sur 
rounded by lattice 





Set in an old orchard the house appears to have grown coincidentally with the trees, and so happy is its treatment that the building creates a feeling 
of being part of the landscape 

















GREENWICH, CTI. 





Arthur Ware 
Architect 


The stone work is not finished 
off and the wide interstices 
between the rough stones give 
color to the surface. The 
long porch and terrace paved 
in brick is really an integral 
part of the living quarters, 
since life in the open air is 
one of the requirements that 
the architect had to provide 
for. One end of the terrace 
is built around an apple tree 
which sheds an agreeable 
shade over it. Provision has 
been made to allow the roots 
proper moisture and _ suste- 
nance. 

The roof projects over this 
terrace, making a vestibule 
porch of generous propor- 
tions protecting the entrance 
from direct sunlight 
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Mr. Selsor’s house shows a very happy use of shingles laid to imitate thatch. The fitness of his home to its site is shown very well here where the 
outcroppings of native rock in the foreground appear almost to be roots of the building extending into the ground 


. - _ x at 2 ipa a on “o> rs. a“ 
Field stone is the logical medium for the small house in many locations and it is seldom used to better advantage than here. Many of the stones 
gathered nearby show a fine sense for color effect in their various shades, which add an agreeable warmth to the surface 
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Water should neve e pu a hard 
wood floor; this is very important Phi 
floor should first be brushed clean with a 
hair broom ot traw broom covered with 
a soft cloth, cotton flannel preferred. It 


should then be wiped with a cloth that has 
| 


in crude oil and turpentine 
should be rubbed wel! 


Kerosene also may be used. 


been dampens 
equal parts his 
mto the floor 
but this will leave an odor for an hour or 
s \ great many patent preparations for 
renovating the hardwood floor are also to 
be had. Most any one of these is good 
it is the rubbing with an oil that brings 
the desired effect 


In cleaning oilcloth it is wise not to use 


too much water, as it wil drain through 





individual problems interior decoration and 
case i fe a self addressed stamped envelope 


and rot the cloth beneath it. Use a flan- 
nel cloth well wrung out, and wipe the 
floor until clean. Sal-soda will aid greatly 
in this. Wipe the white spots caused by 
pilling any hot liquid on the oilcloth with 
a few drops of spirits of camphor, 


Window Shades 


liY not make the windows in a coun- 
trv house bright from without as 
well as from within? Ina church we ad 
mire the glass in daylight and at night 
those without are charmed by the beauty 
of color and subject. So it ought to be 
with many of our home windows. In 
urope one sees window shades depicting 
scenes of various kinds, and in this coun 
try years ago these pictorial window 
shades were much used. It is possible to 
use them advantageously again, especially 
since period furnishing forms such an im- 
portant part in decorating. 
Instead of going to a shop and buying 





A form of cottage furniture inspired by old 
E-nglish ideas that is durable and attractive 
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furnishing. When an immediate reply is desired 


the ordinary green, yellow or white shades, 
buy several yards of glazed chintz or plain 
chintz, cut it the desired width and length, 
stitch it and then tack it on the roller. If 
you are not apt at this particular branch 
of decoration, you can have it done at the 
shop where you purchase the material. 
How attractive a room would look with 
shades made of a bright-colored chiniz, 
with the sunlight bringing out every color. 
From without the effect would be equall) 
charming, quite enlivening the bare side of 
a house with bits of bright hue. I have 
seen this done several times lately with ex- 
cellent results. Picture chintz in the soft 
grays of the old French wall-papers will 
make delightful shades. From Italy comes 
a shade in vivid greens depicting a moun- 
tain scene with a border of yellow, Tais 
shade hung in a room with side curtains 
of brown, yellow walls and white wood- 
work is quite an addition and a relief from 
the plain shade that makes the window 
look more or less like a void. 





The Fireplace in Summer 


W E all acknowledge that the fireplace 
is the hospitable center of a room 
in winter, spring and autumn, but in the 
warm days of summer it must give other 
parts their chance. In most houses one 
finds the fireplace for the time being for- 
gotten and with little thought or care it 
has been hidden from view. Don't hang 
a piece of material in front of the open- 
ing. That is at once crude and ugly. 
Don’t stick a piece of furniture there, 
either, for that seems much out of place 
and, then, why do it in summer when one 
would not think of doing it in winter when 
the open fire is so nobly doing its duty? 

Here are several suggestions that may 
help to keep the fireplace an attractive 
open spot and not one hidden by some un- 
sightly article. Pile birch logs in your 
open fireplace and stick in branches of 
pine with the cones that are so suggestive 
of the delicious forests where one goes 
to get the true breath of nature. Let this 
remain until a new lot is needed to freshen 
up with, but don’t hide the opening. So 
shall your fireplace with its filling of birch 
and pine be a gentle reminder of the joy 
it gives you in the cold days of winter. 
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Blue and White Furnishings 


UCH as it has been exploited and 
in a way done to death, it is reall) 
hard to find a more satisfactory comb 
nation of colors than blue and white for 
the furnishings of the summer cottage, 
the piazza or even certain rooms that are 
in use all the vear round. New ideas in 
furnishings of this sort are being brought 
out constantly by importers and manu- 
facturers, and it ts a scheme so compara 
tively inexpensive that one need have no 
hesitation on the chance of its growing 
tiresome with long and enforced associa 
tion. 

The blue and white Japanese toweling 
that has been put to so many different 
decorative uses is now being made up 
into lamp shades with most satisfactory 
results. “A large wire frame covered with 
the fabric makes a charming shade for 
a blue and white porcelain ‘lamp, and 
these shades can be bought ready for use, 
or it ought not to be a very difficult mat- 
ter to make them oneself... Blue and 
white rugs, too, are being shown at rea- 
sonable prices and in greater variety just 
now than ever before. For the piazza 
there are Chinese mats made of grass, 
warranted rain and sun _ proof, with 
checked or plain centers and blue and 
white borders. These come in sizes up 
to nine by twelve feet. 

Cotton rugs in blue and white are dis- 
tinctively Japanese in design, and can be 
had in an even greater variety of sizes, 
all the way from little two by four foot 
mats up to the twelve by fifteen foot size, 
while the wool rugs in this combination 
of colors are made in Tien-Tsin, China, 
and are decorated with Chinese designs 
quite suggestive of the enormously ex- 
pensive Chinese rugs. Both the cotton 
and wool rugs are washable, and the lat- 
ter are wonderfully artistic in design and 





The porter is a convenient 
means of preventing door 
slamming 








Velvety rugs of soft, creamy tints are obtain- 
able, their designs being in blue 


need not be limited to the uses of the 
summer cottage alone. 

Of course for summer and outdoor 
use furniture of wicker or willow seems 
most suitable with these imported rugs 
and fabrics, and the new shapes in the 
willow pieces from China and Japan go 
to prove that the Oriental manufacturers 
are keeping up well with the procession 
of new ideas. Where the assortment was 
formerly limited to the familiar hour- 
glass chair with perhaps an odd table or 
two, there are now tabourets of willow in 
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An interesting scheme for summer cottage use, combining hour-glass chairs, soft blue 
and white rug, and a new form of tabouret. 
blue and white toweling, while the lamp is a gray pottery with blue figures sign 


Lamp shade and pillows are in 


various sizes, foot-stools, tea-tables that 
are light in weight and serviceable in 
shape, and even a Chinese Morris chair 
that looks like a very distant relative of 
its English prototype, but is at least thor 
oughly comfortable as a lounging chair. 
Among the newer pieces this season are 
tables and small stands made of strips of 
bamboo with closely woven tops. The 
bamboo is treated in such a way that the 
strips are flat and quite thin and they are 
interlaced to form substantial and effec 
tive looking pieces of furniture. 


Door Porters 

A USEFUL addition to the furnish 

ings of the hall in a country house 
where it is not always necessary to be 
barred and locked in, is a door porter, 
that serves the purpose of holding open 
the front door and at the same time im 
parts an air of hospitality. It is, no 
doubt, a distinguished version of the 
worthy brick covered with an old piece 
of carpet that propped open the doors of 
preceding generations, and while rather 
more ornamental than the brick, it does 
its duty in exactly the same way. It is 
necessary for it to be quite heavy as a 
matter of course. The less expensive 
door porters are made of cast iron in dif- 
ferent ornamental designs and the weight 
of the iron is sufficient to resist any 
amount of force from the door, but the 
more elaborate varieties, which are made 
of brass, must be heavily weighted at the 
bottom in order to be of service. 

They are all made so that there is a 
definite, loop-shaped handle at the top, or 
the design is such that there is a knob 
or excresence of some sort by which it 
is easily picked up and moved about, The 
two shown in the illustrations are of 
brass, the plain one being of polished 
brass, the other a dull finish. 
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Ann attractive dull finished 
porter of pineapple de- 
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‘The Month’s Planting Work 


RB the middle of \ugust evergreens 
are ready to be to | 
hr 


"« moved I tO 

} .| 1 
uight from the nursery and planted 
And this is the time usually preferred 
by experts for handling them, for now 


their growth for the year is over and 
they feel the loss of rootlets less than at 
any other time Planted thus early, too, 
they have ample time to take hold before 


CONDUCTED BY GRACE TABOR 
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ning ine sar 


nter is upon them, and with the arrival 
tf another spring they are ready to 


vO 
Oo growing again without any loss to 
peak ol 

Never buy evergreens that do not 
ome with an earth ball sewed in burlap 
about their roots | do not know that 
there is a dealer anywhere in the country 
who would think of sending them with- 
ut this; but there may be, so I speak of 
it Or there may be department store 
bargain sales,” just as there are sales 
of roses and other plants during the sum- 





the picking of bloom will help keep the garden looking 
fresh and attractive even in August 


mer, where stock minus the earth ball 
may be offered. Money is thrown away 
that 1s invested in such as this. 

When the plants arrive, each sitting 
tight in its lump of native earth, do not 
open the burlap casings until the holes 
are ready to receive the roots, and water 
is at hand to pour in upon them when 
they are placed and the holes partly filled 
in Remember that vou cannot be too 
careful in handling evergreens, lest the 
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rootlets dry out—and drying out is fatal 
almost without exception. The resin in 
the plant fiber hardens when the roots are 
exposed to the air and thus dried, and 
cannot be softened up again—and of 
course unless these tiny roots are soft 
and open, the plant must starve. Exer- 
cise every precaution, therefore, to pre- 
vent drying, for this is one of the in- 
stances where prevention must be used, 
there being no cure. 

Many times the earth wall will have 
become loosened through the jolts and 
jars of shipping, or because the 
earth originally was not as moist 
as it ought to have been when 
the plants were dug—or perhaps 
was too light and loose a soil. 
When this has. occurred it is 
usually well to soak the roots 
through the burlap, watering un- 
til the earth is again united into 
a sticky mass that will cling to- 
gether, provided it is carefully 
handled. It will not, of course, 
unite into as ideal a lump as 
might be desired, but any lump at 
all is better than having the roots 
left quite exposed, as they must 
be if the earth falls away com- 
pletely. 

With the hole dug a little 
broader and just as deep as the 
earth ball in which the roots are 
resting, move the plant close up 
beside it before untying the bur- 
lap, and decide upon the direc- 
tion it shall face; that is, which 
side shall be turned to the north 
or south or in any given direc- 
tion. Turn it about until it is ex- 
actly in position; then open the 
burlap carefully, lift the plant on 
this, using it as a hammock by 
holding it at the corners—it takes 
two or three men to do this prop- 
erly, even though the plant is 
not very heavy—and, keeping the 
trunk upright and steady, carry it 
over the hole and lower it all to- 
gether until within perhaps a half 
inch of the bottom of the hole. Then, at a 
given word, let go the burlap on one side 
and pull it quickly out from the other, as 
the earth ball finally comes to rest on the 
bottom of the excavation. This getting 
the burlap out is quite a trick, and requires 
a signal to which all respond instantly, so 
that it is literally whisked out as the tree 
comes down to its final resting place. 
Where it is accomplished just right, the 
earth ball will hardly be disturbed. 























Midsummer Activities 


ANGUS? may be termed the hinge 
month of the garden year. A good 
part of this year’s garden, with its mis- 
takes and achievements, lies behind, and 
yet with the things that are left we may 
still accomplish a great deal. On the 
other hand, thought for the garden that 
is to come next year, and which of course 
we are already planning to make a more 
successful one than we have yet suc- 
ceeded in attaining, must be taken now. 
The first resolution to make, 
then, is not to let the garden go 
by default, no matter how great 
may be the temptation to do so 
-for during the great heat, and 
the days or even weeks without 
a drop of rain, things begin to 
look pretty shabby, if they do not 
actually get so dry as to stop 
growing or even go backward. 
But do not let any of these, things 
interfere with what you have set 
out to do. Keep the good work 
up, comforting yourself, if neces- 
sary, with the consoling thought 
that this is the hardest stretch in 
the season’s garden work and 
that the fruits of your labor, with 
such delicious late things as egg- 
plants, peppers for stuffing, canta- 
loupe, and lima beans, are in 
sight. 
Guard Against Insect Pests 
i EN though you may have 
been fortunate enough to 
have escaped so far with little or 
no injury from the various gar- 
den insects and pests, do not let 
this good fortune lull you into a 
false sense of security, for they 
are likely to appear when least 
expected, and the only way to 
prevent the considerable damage 
which they are otherwise quite 
certain to do is to be ready to 
fight them immediately and to 
the finish. With every well selected gar- 
den equipment there should be a small 
compressed air sprayer, and this, with the 
various stock solutions or prepared in- 
gredients, such as arsenate of lead, Paris 
green, Bordeaux mixture, soap, kerosene, 
tobacco dust, etc., should enable you 
speedily to get the better of most of the 
things which you are apt to encounter. 
Even though the bugs do catch you nap- 
ping and ruin your crop of eggplants or 
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muskmelons, do not let them continue 
unmolested or you will rue it next year. 
Complete extermination is just as im- 
portant under those conditions as though 
you had a crop to save, and sometimes it 
is made easier by the fact that stronger 
solutions or more strenuous methods than 
you otherwise would be able to use may 
be applied. 

If you do not take the matter firmly in 
hand now you invite increased trouble for 
next season by reason of the greater num- 
bers of insect eggs laid this year. 





Proper cultivation and attention to watering are essential to the 
success of midsummer vegetables 


Cultivation and Water 


HE one thing which we reiterate more 
than any other in these columns, 
because in practice it has to be repeated 
more persistently than any other, is sur- 
face cultivation. And during the usual 
August dry spell this is more important 
than ever. Keep the surface stirred up, 
no matter how dry and dusty it may seem, 
for only by thus doing can you save the 
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precious moisture in the lower levels of 
the soil. Some things, such as celery and 
eggplant, simply must have an abundance 
of water if they are to do well, and even 
if you have no adequate system of irri- 
gation, such as was described in last 
month’s House AND GARDEN, much can 
be done by applying water with hose or 
with a watering can in the proper way: 
where the amount is limited, dig a shallow 
trench near the row, or with a dibble or 
hoe handle make several holes around the 
roots of the plant, in the case of such 
things as eggplants or peppers, 
and toward evening fill these 
with water, giving all you possi- 
bly can spare, or even saturating 
the soil so that it will not readily 
absorb more. Then the follow- 
ing morning draw dry earth into 
the trench or fill up the holes, so 
that your dust mulch will be re- 
sumed in time to prevent the sun 
from drinking up part of the 
scant supply of the vitally neces- 
sary moisture. 

A mistake which very fre- 
quently is made in the garden is 
to neglect paiches of vegetables 
which have gone by or that have 
grown so abundantly as to get 
ahead of the demand for them 
from the kitchen. How very 
often one sees rows of lettuce or 
heads of cabbage which, having 
become too old to use, have been 
allowed to go to seed and remain 
unmolested for the bigger part 
or even all of the rest of the sea- 
son. A vegetable that has “gone 
by” becomes a weed: it is occu- 
pying ground that should be used 
for something else, and it is rob- 
bing the soil of fertility which 
should be fed to or at least saved 
for another crop. A great deal 
of waste may occur in this way 
because plants during the flower- 
ing and fruiting stages draw 
more heavily upon the _ plant 
foods in the soil than during the 
earlier stages of growth. Furthermore, 
crops which are allowed to ripen their 
seed, such as beans, will stop bearing 
much sooner than they would if the pods 
were all picked off clean. If you cannot 
use them all yourself, some neighbor will 
probably be glad to help you out, or the 
chickens are always glad to get them. 
Keep your vegetables gathered up clean, 
removing at once anything that has be- 
come too old or tough to use. 
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his lot line, cutting off his sunlight and robbing him of 
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a comfortable house on a generous lot and adorned it with trees 
0 ell a 
and shrubs to suit his taste. Along came a speculator who 


lanted a flimsy firetrap of a three-decker within three feet o! 


half the 
savings of his lifetime. These are the tragedies of the suburban 
and they 
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chance he does not own his own home and has to rent one trom 


you; or if he is so fortunate as to own his own place you cannot 
rob him of his property by building some unsightly or undesir- 
structure in his immediate vicinity. Why should these 
things be permitted in America? They need not and ought not 
to be. At the same time that the protection of the law is thrown 
around the tenant, securing him against oppression and wrong 
on the part of the owner of his dwelling, something should be 
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done to preserve the beauty and attractiveness of our towns and 
cities and to afford a reasonable safeguard for the property values 
f the homes of their citizens. 

“The only difference between the evil housing conditions of 
the small village of a few hundred people and those of the city 
of as many thousand population is in degree not in kind. There 
is only one problem in both village and city. It was perfectl) 
natural when we woke up to the evils of bad housing that we 
should at first direct attention to the tenement houses of the large 
cities. The evils were concentrated there, we could see the out- 
rages practised upon tenants and the dangers which threatened 
the rest of the community, and we said these inquities must go. 
But now a clearer and fuller knowledge has shown us that bad 
housing is quite as much a matter of the one and the two-family 
house as it is of the dwelling which shelters a much larger num- 
ber of families, and reform is just as necessary in the one case 
as in the other. It makes no difference what kind of a house a 
man lives in, he has a moral right to fresh air and sunlight, to 
proper sanitary conveniences, to privacy, to protection against 
freedom from overcrowding because these things 

for health and decent living. If the speculative 
builder will not recognize this fundamental right, or if an 


fire and to 
are necessary 
owner 
is so ignorant that he does not know enough to satisfy these 
should be law, 


and this whether the dwelling in question is designed for one 


moderate requirements then they enforced by 


family or two or twenty. 

‘T am convinced the only way in which owners, occupants 
and community can be assured of adequate protection against 
bad living conditions is by bringing every kind of dwelling within 
the scope of the law. A tenement house law is good as a step 
but the general situation demands not 
Under such 
necessary to classify dwelling houses 
of families occupying them, but this 
offers no great difficulty. The great achievement the 
out of the troublesome distinction between tenement 
houses and private residences and the bringing of them all under 
The City of Columbus has already 
In several of the towns of Massachusetts groups are 
at work upon a similar law. It is bound to come, nothing can 
stop it, because it is in the interests of the health, morals and 
happiness of all the people.” 


towards something better, 
a tenement house, but a well enforced housing law. 
a law it will probably be 
according to the number 
will be 


Wiping 


one general housing law. 
done this 


These questions which Mr. Forbes discusses should merit your 
attention on the ground of your duty to society and for the pro- 
tection of your own home. Will you act in your locality ? 
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CEMENT 
OATING 


Will protect little as well as big stucco or concrete houses, whether 
they be in the city or country, from having the exterior cracked 
by dampness. 

It does not destroy the distinctive texture of the concrete and will 
give a pleasing tone to your building. It comes in many shades 
and is a fire retarder. 

Address for Booklet B, which tells all about Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating. \ 
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Paint and Varnish Makers and 
4 Fes Lead Corroders 
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S 82-84 Washington Street \ ee 
AEE Boston, Mass. gt 
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Plant Irises and Poppies Now for a 
Glorious Garden Next Spring 


This month is the time to plant the Irises and 

hardy Poppies You have a corner in the garden 

that needs a bit of color: you want a border for the 
path; a clump of shrubbery needs color to brighten the deep green 
foliage—plant Iris in any of these places, and from March, whet 
the Dwarf Irises begin to bloom, you can have flowers until the 
Japanese varieties fade under the August sun. 


The Hardy Poppies will give Dazzling Color to Your Garden 
Like a bouquet from the Orient, my poppies are brilliant in glorious 
colors—silvery white, soft pink, blood-crimson, bDlack-maroon and vivid 
orange-scarlet. When in bloom against a green back-ground, they 
show a mass of color never to be forgotten The plants must be set 
in August, before fall growth begins, and will give great cups of 
color in spring and early summer. 
Wyomissing Nurseries Have the Most Complete 
Collection of Irises and Peonies in the World 
My nurseries contain the best of the German, Japanese, English and Spanish 
Irises; many of them are of my own hybridizing and cannot be obtained else 
where. My Peonies have been selected from the finest collections in Kurope, 
and experts say they are not equaled by any other growers in the world If 
you want to know more about my hardy perennials, write today for 
y Book ‘‘Farr’s Hardy Plants’’ 
a text book on Irises, Poppies, Peonies, Phioxes, and other popular hardy 
you plan it, so you 


flowers. Write to me about your garden and let me help 
may know the joy of a hardy garden 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 


106 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pa. 














Bobbink & Atkins 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 


Our Products are of a higher grade than ever this season, placing us 
in a better position to fill orders and complete plantings of any size 
with a class of material that will give satisfaction to all our patrons. 
Our Nursery consists of 300 acres of highly cultivated land and a 
large area covered with Greenhouses and Storehouses in which we are 
growing Nursery and Greenhouse Products for every place and 
purpose 








The Following Plants for Interior and Exterior Decoration Are Among Our Specialties 


EVERGREENS, CONIFERS and PINES. BULBS AND ROOTS. We grow and 
Many acres of our Nursery are devoted to import quantities of Bulbs and Roots from 
their cultivation. Order now for August all parts of the world. Autumn planting. 


BOXWOOD. Everybody loves the aroma 
of old-fashioned Boxwood. We grow many 
HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. We thousands in all shapes and sizes. 

grow thousands of rare, new and old BAY TREES. We are headquarters for 


and September planting. 


fashioned kinds, including Peonies and them. We earry at all times hundreds, and 
Ir : Ps Pees often times during the year, several thou 
ris in a jarge variet} sands may be seen in our Nursery. 


7 : ha : : HARDY TRAILING and CLIMBING 
ENGLISH IVY. We grow many thousands VINES. We have them in pots for every 
in trained forms and ordinary plants from place and purpose. . 
two to eight feet. STRAWBERRIES. Potted and field-grown 

i . in all the leading varieties, We have many 
OUR NEW HYBRID GIANT — FLOWER- thousands of Strawberry plants and are in 
ING MARSHMALLOW. Everybody should a position to fill orders of any size. 
ve interested in this new old-fashioned Ask for Special List. . 
flower It will grow everywhere and when PLANT TUBS, WINDOW BOXES and 
in bloom is the queen of all garden flowers. ENGLISH GARDEN FURNITURE. We 


Order now for autumn delivery. manufacture all shapes and sizes. 


} 


We invite everybody interested in Roses to visit our Nursery and view our Formal 
Rose Garden, planted with 5,000 plants in 2%) varieties now in bloom. In addition to 
these, we have 75,000 plants in our fields in bloom at this time 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 40, DESCRIBES OUR PRODUCTS. 
Will be mailed upon request. AUTUMN BULB CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


VISITORS TAKE Erie Railroad to Carlton Hill, second stop on Main Line; 3 minutes’ 
walk to Nursery. 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Any wire fence will serve where there is nothing but fair weather It 
rain, snow and ice, that put fencing to the test Continued dampness and salt 
air are especially destructive to wire fencing The only weather and time 


EXCELSIOR ‘‘RUST-PROOF’”’ 


By a special process, which includes dipping the completed fabric into 
melted zinc, the Excelsior ‘“‘Rust Proof’’ Fence is rendered impervious to moisture 
It will last for many years under the most trying conditions, without 
for painting or repairs. 

YOU SHOULD USE IT. ORDER FROM YOUR HARDWARE DEALER, 


Write to the factory for illustrated catalogue ‘‘C,’’ and sample showing the 
‘‘Rust-Proof’’ process. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


is 


proof 


expense 
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1000 Carter Bulbs for $5.25 
" . . - 2 ” | ’ 
NE thousand flowering A copy of «« Bulbs’”’ by James Cart 
; a 3 and Company has 1 for you. 
bulbs — Carter’s Tested unpeny has-been reserved for } 
Seed r ho} It contains much valuable information about 
ce ~ 1 * +9 . 1 
G quaiity te LOICE bulbs and many specially-priced collections, 
varieties of narcissus, dattodils, Write for it. 
crocus, jonquils, hya athe tulips Fall is the time for lawn renovation and 
° * . srter’ «<p ic . > he 4 ' 
and others, all for $5.25, delivery Carter's ‘*Practical Greenkeeper’’ will 
. p id “give you the information you want and the 
“ T! , ar directions you need, It tells how to prepare 
5 * $18 a speci: n -Cory ; ; ertili 
21s 18 & Special I troductory and treat different soils, what fertilizers to us¢ 
price to acquaint you with the under all conditions, what mixtures to use 
excellence of Carter Bulbs. Carter's Tested Grass Seeds are the prod 
Have you heard of Carter’s great ««King uct of generations of careful selec tion and 
; Alfred’? Daffodil + h | > ~— testing. The most notable lawns in England 
: : AITeG aod which has mace such @ and America, and all the championship golf 
| nsation in England? A giant-flowered courses of the world are sown with Carter’s . 
tr in pe t, wonder tul rich yellow , two feet Tested Grass Seeds. . 
high. We are offering this new variety for Write for your copy of the “Practical 
Greenkeeper.” You will find it interesting and 
; the first time in America at the spec valuab! 
of ¢ wh “ 
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ANDORRA 





THIS is the MOST INTERESTING TIME TO VISIT 
ANDORRA 


To see our Specimen Trees and Shrubs, especially the 
immense stock of Hardy Acclimated Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas and Peonies in bloom. 


NURSERIES “1 


WM. WARNER HARPER Proprietor 


Send for Price list, 


BOX CHESTNUT HILL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Consider the Lilies 
(Continued from page 83) 
sun and is in every way satisfactory. 
Three to four feet high. 

Speciosum (Lancilolium)—Of this most 
excellent and satisfactory class there 
are a number of varieties, all of which 
are exceptionally good. They are three 
to four feet high, and bloom rather 
later than the other sorts, being in 
flower for most of the time practically 
from August until frost; albwm—pure 
white; rosewm—pink, and rubrum— 
white, heavily suffused with crimson, 
are three old but still popular favorites. 
Melpomene, a large and very deep, 
heavily-spotted crimson, and magnifi- 
cum, a new sort with the most intense 
coloring of any_of the speciosums, are 
not so well known, but should be in- 
cluded in every collection. 

Tigrinum—Of the old popular tiger lilies, 
a newer sort, Tigrinum splendens, is a 
great improvement over the old variety, 
and should be used. These are usually 
only a dollar a dozen. It is very tall, 


often reaching a height of six feet, 
with a striking black stem. Blooms in 
August. 

Elegans—This is another fine class, of 
which there are several excellent vari- 


eties, all at very reasonable prices. In- 
comparable has the richest color to be 
found anywhere among lilies. E. erec- 
tum is a dwarf-growing sort, attaining 
usually a height of only one and a half 
feet and blooming quite early—June 
and the first part of July. Color, orange 
spotted with maroon. 

Martagon is purplish red in color, bloom- 
ing early in July. 

Croceum has extra large flowers, golden 
in color, with a faint tint of scarlet. 
Blooms in late July and August. Four 
to five feet in height. 

Excelsum (testaceum) has beautiful flow- 
ers with recurved petals of an unusual 
buff color. It is exceptionally fragrant. 
Blooms in July. 

Longiflorum—Snow white and very fra- 
grant. Has flowers six to eight inches 
long, trumpet-shaped, like those of the 
Easter lily. Blooms early—June to 
July—and grows two to three feet high. 
These also are very reasonable in price, 
being usually not over one dollar a 
dozen. 


Philadelphicum and Canadense are both 
native lilies, the first growing about two 
feet high with two or three flowers of 
orange-red with dark spots, held erect, 
blooming from June until August. The 
latter is bell-shaped, with flowers of a 
bright yellow, thickly spotted with black. 
It is exceptionally graceful in habit, and 
under favorable conditions attains a 
height of seven or eight feet, with some- 
times us many as twenty or twenty-five 
flowers to a stalk. Both of these kinds 
are exceptionally good for colonizing in 
shady places or among shrubbery. They 
like fairly moist soil. 
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The Right Use of Evergreens 

(Continued from page 99) 
of activity we may be laboring. If we fail 
to achieve beauty, it is simply because we 
have not recognized—or have not been 
willing to be guided by—truth, so keen 
has been the thirst for novelty. Beware 
of novelty always, therefore ; and especial- 
ly when it comes in the form of as perma- 
nent a thing as a tree or shrub! Among 
flowers it may be endured and even 
adopted sometimes, but nowhere else in the 
garden. Stick to the truth. Plant rhodo- 
dendrons in places that rhododendrons 
would choose; that is, within the at least 
partial shade of trees, under their drip 
—never on an open lawn, unshielded and 
unsheltered, or against house walls where 
they sit painfully upright, in conscious and 
unlovely stiffness. Plant arborvites or 
cedars as thickly as you wish in any !oca- 
tion save this same unhappy and unnaturai 
one, and stick to whichever kind you 
choose, remembering always that they 
grow in time to fifty or sixty feet in 
height. Dispense with the fancy Retino- 
sporas and the Biotas altogether; or else 
select one or another that suits your par- 
ticular requirements, and use it and no 
other. 

In certain formal schemes, the tiny 
Biota orientalis aurea nana is undoubtedly 
a delightful sunshiny little exclamation 
point, cheerful and happy and optimistic 
in every line and branch. But it is quite 
as unadaptable as all its lordly tribe, and 
should never be mingled with other vari- 
eties. 

Plant the pine and hemlock and fir just 
as you would any other forest denizen— 
never very close to your dwelling or to any 
building, yet within sociable proximity— 
always bearing in mind their future state 
of rugged majesty, not so very far dis- 
tant, even though they may be only very 
little chaps when they are set out. Gen- 
erally speaking, the white pine—Pinus 
strobus—is perhaps the most desirable of 
evergreen trees for average situations. 
Its soft and delicate texture distinguishes 
it with a peculiarly exquisite beauty, and 
to my mind it is quite the most lovely of 
all the evergreens in the world. 

For very exposed situations, however, 
Nordmann’s fir—Abies Nordmanniana— 
is probably the best choice that one can 
make, and this, too, is a splendid tree. The 
Colorado blue spruce—Abies concolor— 
used in a group where a group is possible, 
is quite another thing from the isolated 
freak specimens commonly planted. This 
tree has a legitimate place and a very real 
beauty when legitimately used, but we 
have had it so continually offered as a 
specimen of abnormal color that it has 
come to be regarded hardly as a tree at all, 
in the ordinary normal sense. To me 
personally, its color peculiarity is rather 
less of an advantage than otherwise, ex- 
cept as it is used in groups of itself, or 
else quite alone without other evergreens 
about it. 

The Norway spruce is another useful 





HE owner of this beautiful 
residence at Elkhart, Indiana, 
enjoys his Bath Room as much as 
any room in the house. It, together 
with the Kitchen, Pantry andLaun- 
dry, is equipped with the most 
modern fixtures from the Wolff fac- 
tories which harmonize perfectly 
with the architecture of the home. 
Get our booklet on Bath Room 


Suggestions. 


L.Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


MAIN OFFICES—601-627 W. LAKE ST, 
SHOWROOMS—111 N. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 
BRANCHES: DENVER, OMAHA, MINNEAPOLIS, DALLAS, 
ROCHESTER 


POTTERY, TRENTON, N. J 
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Has all food compartments of One Piece of Solid 
Porcelain (earthen) Ware an inch or more thick with 
rounded edges and corners ; without Joints, Cracks 
or Sharp Corners. Fired at about 2500° of heat for ten 
days. Practically Unbreakable. Made just like the finest 
china dish. The Sanitary permanence of the pure white 
surface; the durability, the added insulation these afford 
in connection with our five inch thick walls the __.. 
smooth solid oak case and other patented and [= 
exclusive features are why the Tettenborn 
Solid Porcelain Refrigerator is the only perm- 
anently sanitary the most economical and the one 
which will give a life time of most satisfactory 
service. Made in all sizes. Special ones to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 113 TETTENBORN & CO. CINCINNATI 
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from $250 1 in | used to sell one five-thousand-dollar 
ugh our orders fot house, there are ten two-thousand 
Iiree yea he iveras dol ar ones sold today And as for 
inl litthe houses we | our $250 houses, they are sprinkled all 
etwer ‘ in hire over the country. 

We tell you these things in a frank 
used to be nearer endeavor to show you that, like auto- | 
those 1\ nly the mobiles, greenhouses are fast ceasing | 

thought ey cou to be looked upon as a luxury, and are | 
lI se ( ning one of the essentials of a 
hat hanged, an unplete home in the country. 

ind ine iW ikening to | et us send you our booklet showing 
intr our $250 house and 
a a catal showing 
ia various kinds from 
the modest ones to 
of the houses up in the 
hich thousands. Then 
ex you can select the 
nN one you want, and 
possi we will gladly go 
into the matter in 

detail with vou 
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GREENHOUSES 
WHAT THEY COST 
































NEW YORK CITY 
1170 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1505 Chestnut St. 
FACTORY: ELIZABETH, N. J. 








HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
PARKER, PRESTON ° 4 ° 
ato's Art in Shingle Stains 


WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS 
Home, 





Beautify the roduce artistic high tone color effect by their 


and beautiful colors Full of the manufacturers’ pride, con- 

and science Everything entering into their athe is the 

est that man can make seodnen. and are Stains of the highest 
aracter and quality ssible, because the makers intend them to be. 
ade from pure Tinsced Ou and our own Waterproof Protective 
quid Combination that creates an impervious waterproof coating 
to shingles, preventing rotting and decay - ae wr Cost no more than 
ther Stains to use. Write for Cabinet ‘ of Artistic Colors, Free. 
Parker's | w Coating prevents Dust Evil, A color treatment on 
Cement, Concrete and all Interior and Exterior floors. Asbestos 
Shingle Coating, Adamant Cement, Brick and Plaster Coating, 


Weatherproof Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick Stains. 


Dale Parker, Preston & Co., Inc. NoOxwicrs “ "tit Seegalties 
Arches BRANCH, 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Picea excelsa—andi 1s 
one which grows rapidly, moreover, and 1s 
willing to put up with a variety of soils 
and with almost all kinds of climate 
whi h is more than can be said of most of 
this class. Then there is our own hem- 
lock I'suga Canadensis — which, either 
for hedge or as a tree is without a peer, 
its graceful, waving wand-like branches 
draping a fine strength and ruggedness. 
The Austrian pine—Pinus Austriacus 
much used because of its stout and rapid 
growth, requires distance if it is to be 
most effective, for it is altogether too 
for real beauty, unless forming a 
part of a considerable landscape. It is a 
splendid windbreak, however, when 
planted in numbers, with the branches of 
each in close contact with its neighbors’. 
long ago it was the fashion to plant 
arborvite — Thuya occidentalis — much 
more frequently than it is planted to-day ; 


and delightful tree 


coarse 


and who does not remember some old 
places, somewhere, with a prim arbor- 
vite hedge, or a long straight row of the 


pointed, slim, sentinel-like trees, outlining 
a driveway, perhaps? It is of all ever- 
green trees the one most suited to a very 
small place—indeed, it is almost the only 
one suited to such a place. And the densi- 
ty and persistence of its growth make it 
ideal both for screen and _ windbreak 
pl anting anywhere. But combinations of 





it and hemlock, for example or spruce, 
or any of the large-growing trees must 
be avoided. Keep it by itself, just as 
everything else is to be kept by itself. 


And use it and never as 
a shrub 
This really sums up the whole matter, 


whatever is to be planted; even the low- 


as a tree always, 


growing, small forms, not larger than 
shrubs though they may be, must never 
be used as shrubs are used. Shrubs are 
to be mixed together and intermingled— 


indeed, they must be planted in this way 
if they are to produce the best effect; but 


evergreens, first, last and all the time, are 


not “good mixers.” 
The Motor Emigrants 
(Continued from page 80) 
erty °” asked Spence, belligerently and sud- 
dently, turning to the salesman. 


“Sixteen thousand dollars will buy it, | 
think,” was the quiet answer. “Mr. El- 
kins, the owner, is holding it at seventeen 
thousand, but I know he wants to sell it— 
I think it could be engineered at the lower 
figure.” 

“Why does he want 
manded Mr. Spence. “It looks all right.” 

“Oh, it is all right. Mr. Elkins just fell 
into an inheritance of some size and wants 
to get a bigger place. He’s talking of one 
a mile further on, with twenty acres. He 
loves to farm, for the fun of it, and he 
says he has been so successful here he 
wants to try it on a bigger scale. I'll in- . 


to sell it?” de- 
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troduce you to him if you like and he will 
tell you all about it.” 

This was unusual—Mr. Spence had 
found that agents didn’t want their cus- 
tomers to meet the owners of many of the 
places they had tried to sell to him, But 
the thought of the car suddenly occurred 
to him. 

“Well,” he said, “this ts a nice place, 
and I’d buy it in a minute at that price if 
it was within walking distance of the sta 
tion.” 

“No you wouldn't,” answered = Mr. 
Swift, positively. “If it was within walk- 
ing distance of the station, it would bring 
from thirty-five to forty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Have you been able to find any 
such place as this anywhere, in any sub- 
urb, at any such price as this, if it was 
within walking distance of the station?” 

“That's a fact—I haven't,” admitted 
Spence, candidly. “But the car—I can't 
“go” acar. They are undemocratic and a 
bother and | can’t afford it.” 

“Well, perhaps you can’t, Mr. Spence, ’ 
answered Swift. “T can’t tell what a man 
can and cannot afford. But if you cannot 
afford a car, you cannot afford a place like 
this. If you could afford one within walk- 
ing distance of the station, you would not 
need acar. By investing one thousand dol- 
lars in a car, you save about twenty thou- 
sand dollars on the price of the place. If 
| could move this place two miles, I could 
treble its price. By having a car, you are 
within five minutes of the station—though 
you don't walk. A car may be undemo- 
cratic—I don’t know. But you can’t use a 
place like this without a windmill for 
water, without a lighting plant for light, 
and without a bathroom and a stove and a 
telephone, and I can’t honestly see the dif- 
ference between having these modern con- 
veniences, which make your life comfort 
able and worth while, and that other mod- 
ern convenience which eats up distance 
and brings the country and a fine country 
place within the reach of the man of 
moderate means.” 

“Well, if you put it that way—no, I’m 
blessed if I can stand a car. They are too 
expensive, IT tell you!” 

Mr. Spence was obstinate. Yet—that 
ground, that orchard, those hens, that 
garden, the swing, the wide open spaces, 
the gardens 

“How much do you want for your pres- 
ent place. Mr. Spence?” asked the sales- 
man, suddenly. 

“T paid twenty thousand dollars,” 
the reply. “I'd like to get out whole.” 

“Well, supposing you did—you'd pay 
sixteen thousand for this, buy a car and 
still have a surplus. You'd be as close to 
the station in point of time as you are now, 
almost as close to the city, your taxes 
would be much less, your living would be 
infinitely less, on account of the garden, 
and see—just look about you and see what 
you'd get here for less money than you 
now have invested in your present home. 
The income from vour left-over money 
would much more than pay for the slight 
increase in your commutation,” 
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You want the utmost of beauty, service and com- gage 
» fort in your next house, no matter what its size. Spee 


These primary requisites of a home do zor de- 


pend on its size or cost. They do depend on its [.2¢..% 
facing material. 


Hy-tex Brick 


not only gives you all these qualities, but gives them to you at the 
lowest cost in the long run. The many savings in a Hy-tex home, 
after it is built—the elimination of painting and repairs, the saving 
in fuel and fire insurance premiums and so on—soon make up for the 
slightly higher first-cost. In short, Hy-tex proves that perfect taste and 
perfect harmony can be as truly expressed in a cottage as in a mansion. 






















To back this assertion with tangible proof, we have just issued 
a booklet, “Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes,” giving pictures 
and floor plans of 26 brick houses of really moderate cost. 
It is full of suggestions to home-builders and shows the /—> 
adaptability of Hy-tex to comparatively small houses. / 
Sent to any address on receipt of four cents in stamps to 
cover mailing charges. Send for your copy today. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. G8. St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, 
O.; Davenport, lowa; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
New York City; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D.C. 
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lo secure harmony with natural surroundings use 
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Stained with Dexter Stains Bring out the texture and grain of the wood 
[, Gill, Architect, Honolu Paint conceals the beauty of the surface, fades and blisters—costs twice as 
much fhe special preservative oils in Dexter Stains add years to life of 
ae vood The pure English ground colors cannot fade The best finish for 
oe shingles and all outside woodwork Recommended by leading 
irchitects evcrywhet 
Write for stained miniatur hingles and Booklet A 


DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 115 Broad St., Bostor 
BRANCH OPFFIct 11 Roapway, New Yor« 
ileo maker i DEXTROLITE, the ONLY WHITE ENAMEL 
which does NOT TURN YRLLOW 
AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; Asam Bros. Ine., 
. 917 Arch St. Philadelphia: F.H. MeDonald, Gfand Rapids; 
F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Wash., anc 
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Portland, Ore.; R. MeC. Bullington & Co., Richmond; A, 
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“Yes, but gasoline and oil and insurance 
of car and depreciation and—and ll 
that!” protested Mr. Spence. 

“Well, ‘all that’ isn’t as bad as you think 
it is, perhaps,” suggested Mr. Swift. 
“Let’s get a few figures to working and 
Sc. 

Mr. Swift busied himself with pencil 
and paper. Mr. Spence sat thoughtfully 
regarding him, the nervous puffs of cigar 

smoke trailing lazily out from the porch 
across the lawn showing his state of mind. 

“There,” announced Mr. Swift, passing 
over the card. “It doesn’t look so terrify- 
ing when you get it down in black and 
white.” 

Mr. Spence took the card, and this is 
what he saw: 





For Remaking Old Lawns 


Gasoline for 3,500 miles per year. 
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for five years.............+.++$200.00 
Oil for same period............. 25.00 
or Building Up New, Use Alphano Humus Other lubricants .... 010.0... 10.00 
Se SE cheb wdeesonbie.n.04% 6o% 200.00 
ch h awe d are far from odorless. ft Valve grinding .........eeecce. 30.00 
8 cing inexpe ess, rich % | Insurance and incidentals........ 125.00 
. tt I Becaus f its powders Sed . 
* , ' ey ——— 
ea y : 1 ew iaw - RS 
: b i ar he , ~~ $590.00 
I ists 1 t rai years > . 
. \\ n Al " For one year...........s0+++++-$118.00 
. a ~" 7 * ee Oe BOR, os kc caickud ions 9.83 
. , . . bs 
2 re : . \t 300 miles per month, per mile. 03 
> ! iH I K I 4 . 7. at es aa , * . . *s axis 
Ph \ > ind its various valued : You see,” explained Mr. Swift, “if 
? = | you buy this place you have to buy an 
’ PRICI | automobile. It’s just as much a part of the 
Rag ° . ° - : ; 
* % | investment as the place itself. So I haven't 
* | x : - r : 
s P ( % figured interest on investment or deprecia- 
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tion. It’s true, you do lose the interest, 
and it’s true a car does depreciate. But if 
you only use it for hack purposes, its de- 
preciation will be very small. I’ve allowed 
you ten miles a day, nearly—if you just 
hack to the station and back, it’s only four 
CEE EETECECEE EEE miles a day, which is much less. I've put 
= insurance way down because fire insurance 


a is all you need here—tires and incidentals 
Landscape Gardening 





Alpha no Humus Co, 


938 Whitehall Bldg., New York City 
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are large here even for the ten miles 
Made to order—to exactly match day—for the four miles you will use the 


the color scheme of any room 


ourse for . car they are huge. But taking all that into 
‘ oe —~ hg hy ‘i ire ene , ={2/ \ “You select the color—we'll make : ae ee - a prse at: > 
nell Universit the rug.” Any width_—seamless up consideration, you only pay, say, ten dol- 
Seclibes ate enteamnd on oes to 16 feet RS A. Ps poy - lars a month for your auto. Your taxes 
late methods and practice are and striking. Original, individual, here, including everything, will be only 
lemand f e best positions, artistic, dignified. Pure wool or mee . “a. * : . 
. tnewledee of Leméscmse camel's hair, expertly woven at $78.00 a year. What do you pay where 
Garde e is dispensable to short notice. Write for color card, vou are?” 
e wi . | have the Order through your furnisher. b . , 


untest homes Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 








“Three hundred a year,” confessed Mr. 
Spence, somewhat unsettled in his mind. 
Mr. Swift was too wise to point any 
moral. That Mr. Spence could add up $78 
Oe eee and $120 a year for the automobile and 


250 page Catalog free. 
aor. HEAL. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


DEPT. 226, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 













































| - . . 
‘ - substract from $300 seemed fairly certain. 
r rh How To Make Cement \nd in a moment he knew that Mr. Spence 
‘hat for . 
BU LBS Dab bing ; Floors in Offices and Elsewhere 4 | had oe P, : 
fore, don't neglect ‘Then I could buy a car and have it 
YW ioe Tho t = = epee ont Wood : cost me altogether $222 a year in upkeep 
That Are are eich will be i | and still break even,” he mused, “and 
ay gh > then a 
Ya ‘ re to i 
‘Essential waive mucous I CHI- NAMEL BOOK 3 “Not break even,” insinuated Mr. Swift 
aarth bet a 5 Bo wie ' g | gently. “Remember you are breaking even 
to Ree elaine gj on the taxes and the automobile—but the 
S ” —— Sateen eames Ly < = g | cost of living, the air, the ground, poultry, 
accuse sow, gy s 8602 inemen Road, Cleveland, O. 7 vegetables, rruit, pigs, chickens, egss— 
' don’t you like to ‘garden?’ ” he shot at his 
J. M. THORBURN 3 wet et get a 
Book , a q | victim, suddenly. 
— SSE Barclay St. " And Mr. Spence collapsed. 
New York Address “Lord, yes!” he said. “I want this place 
4 J oe oe oe ee ee ee oe so bad I can taste it! I’ve always hated 
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autos, and do now. But I don't see any 
way around your figures. If an expert 
can't pluck holes in them, I'll bring my 
wife out to see this place Monday and— 
and 

“We'd better start now if we are to 
catch the 3:24 back to the city,” suggested 
Mr. Swift, slowly. 

“Oh, there’s all afternoon,” said Mr. 
Spence. “Come back and show me that 
garden again and let me look at the light- 
ing plant. I don’t exactly understand how 
you could put an economical electric light- 
ing plant in here. You said you could ex- 
plain that, if I was interested!” 

Joyfully, but outwardly calm, 
led the way. 





Mr. Swift 
And he had the good sense 
not to say “automobile” again. For he 
knew Mr. Spence worked with figures 
and he knew his own figures would sup- 
plement those already given. He knew 
that the sale of this property depended on 
the customer's willingness to buy a ma- 
chine. 

Lingeringly taking leave of that 
nating pig pen, that orchard whispering 
of fruit, that garden with its promise of 
fresh vegetables, that swing with its sug- 
gestion of pleasure for Dorothy and 
Larry, the lawn which spoke of running 
feet and fresh air and good, healthy, nor- 
mal children, the space which fairly sang 
of privacy and liberty, it was a somewhat 
unsettled mind which Mr. Spence carried 
horhe, and a perplexed expression which 
he brought into the house. 

But his real attitude of mind was ex- 
pressed in the little joke he sprang on his 
wife and children at the dinner table. 

“People,” he said, suddenly, “I’m think- 
ing of buying an automobile.” 


fasci- 


(To be continued.) 


Water Gardens for Every Place 
(Continued from page 78) 


below his dam. He then built a garden 
shelter near the fringe of trees spoken of 
and concealed a good-sized water tank in 
its roof. This furnished sufficient water 
power to supply a fountain jet and fill 
rectangular lily pool. The outlet of the 
lily pool opened part way down the bank 
already spoken of and the water running 
over mossy stones and fern grown rocky 
basins tumbled into the meadow stream. 
For him who is desirous of gaining the 
delights of a water garden, the ram offers 
many such opportunities. A_ spring, 
brook or a flowing artesian well will give 
it operating power and even if only a 
small stream of water be available, if the 
supply be constant and there is an incline 
of at least three feet within a moderate 
distance between the ram and its source 
of supply, this little genii can lift a stream 
of water to a height thirty times the dif- 
ference of the level from which it is fed 
and the ram itself. Once started it works 
away automatically without operating ex- 
pense. Indeed, wherever there is a possi- 
bility of installing it, it renders a natural 
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Residence of Mrs. Clara F. Taylor, ° : Residence of L. R. Hoff, Patters 

De Land, Fla. Roofed with J-M For the Artistic .J., roofed with JM Transite 

Transite Asbestos Shingles. Fireproof Home st , s m4 cs. ] y 1 
ns ‘ rh 








Why not make the roof not only as ar 
tistic as the rest of the building, but abso 
lutely fireproof by using J-M Transite Asbes 
tos Shingles? They are moulded into one solid 

cemeet, homogeneous mass under tremendous hy 
draulic pressure from a composition of Asbestos and 
Portland Cement. 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


crack or decay And thev never require 
painting to preserve them. Furnished '% ‘in, thick with smooth edges 
and % in. thick with rough or irregular edges. Sizes and shapes to meet 
all requirements, and colors of slate, natural gray and Indian re | 
Write Nearest Branch for Booklet 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
















never rot, warp, split, curl, 










Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston ( weroland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dal Los Angeles New Orleans ittsburgh Syracuse a 
THE C aN ADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 1585 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 














Japan Bamboo Stakes 


Underground Refuse Disposal Indispensable for staking your 
-n Te >I. . sitec “1. bd 

Ress ont odinap enn b debt in he HERBAC EO s Plants, Lilies, Gladi- 

ground, away from the cats, dogs and oli, Roses, Potplants, etc. 

typhoid fly. Last a number of years, not decaying like 

wood or Southern Swamp Canes. 


, Thousands in use 
Te Sr eNSoN U d d Green Colored 
LISS n ergroun 50 100 250 500 1,000 


The Stephenson System of 








: ft. jong pa eeees $0.35 $0.60 $1. 50 $2.50 $4.50 

. tt. lomg....... -45 “75 1.75 3-25 6.00 

Garbage and Refuse Receivers 2 ae .60 1.00 2.50 4.00 7.50 
Natural Color 

A Gireprecl and sanitary disposal of ashes, eee .60 1.00 2.00 3.75 7.00 


refuse and oily waste. For staking Dautias, Tomatoes, 


Our Underground Earth Closet means [ree- 
dom from contaminated water supply. 


Sold direct Send for circulars 

In use nine years. It pays to look us up- 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

20 Farrar St., 


young trees, extra-heavy Bam- Doz. 50 100 
boo, diam. % in. up, 8 ft. long. .$1.75 $6.00 $10.50 
Our Fall Bulb Book ready August 15th. Tells 
you all about sowing seed and planting the exquisite 
Lil. Candidum, or a Lily, August—-September, 
Send for it. 











Lynn, Mass. 














Address: H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren St., NEW YORK 
KILLED BY SCIENCE 

DANYSZ VIRUS 

is a Bacteriological Preparation 

AND NOT A POISON—Harmless to Animals other than 

mouse-like rodents. Rodents die in the open. For a smiull house. | 

tube, 75c: ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, $1.75; larger place—for each 
5,000 sq. ft. floor space use 1 dozen, $6.00. Send now. 

DANYSZ VIRUS, Limited, 72 Front Street, New York 





BRUNSWICK 


Household Refrigerating and Ice Making plants are de- 
signed especially for country homes. 


Brunswick Refrigerating Co. New Brunswick, N. J. 











Our Tree Caring 
How It Pays To Pay For It 


AKE a newly built house or on having~<our experts care for 
one side of the street with its 


i your trees .is an entirely logical 
bald, treeless grounds. Com one. It means, not alone the pre- 
pare it with the one on the op- servation’ of your trees, but keep- 


posite side, with its fine maples 
and snug, homey-like look. Which 
one would you pay the most for— 
all other things being equal? 

Just that rather surprising dif- 
ference then, is the value of the 
trees on any grounds, and on your 
grounds. 

Any expenditure that you make 


ig 

Caring Booklet. 
Munson-Wittaker Co. : { 
OD 


ing up the value of your property 
as well. Besides all this, there is 
the sentiment value of your trees 
that can’t be put in dollars and 
cents, 

So don’t neglect them. Have us 
inspect them and 
care they need. 





advise you the 
Send for our Tree 





Forest Engineers 
New York, 473 Fourth Ave. 


Boston, 623 Tremont Bldg, 
Chicago, 513 Commercial Bank Bldg. 7 dg.’ 


Pittsburgh, 903 Arrott Bide. 
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and cheap and constant source of suppl) 
for the water garden. 

We have still to speak of the water 
lilies and water plants which make any 
water feature so desirable. Within re- 
cent years so many varieties have been 
introduced, most of them hardy, that un- 
less you have investigated the subject you 
are probably not aware of the wonderful 
effects they pr xluce, or of the wide range 
of colors that are available. Nymphaeas, 
the water lilies, and Nelumbiums, the 
Egyptian lotus, have been so improved 
that as Neltje Blanchan says, “The cul- 
ture of many of them is as easy as grow- 
ing potatoes.” 

They need a heavy, clayey loam com- 
posted with well-rotted cow manure—one- 


Kelsey Heating 


Saves Coal—Prevents Colds 
It Both Heats and Ventilates 
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= third cow manure to two-thirds rotted 
= sods, if you must prepare the soil. The 
& hardy varieties will thrive in a heavy leat 
— 4 - ° . . rts cs 
mold or similar rich earth. The plants 
{ = do not require much soil—the hardy 
“a arietie rT . sc fee > *1)- 
‘=a : varieties from 4 to 10 cubic feet, the ten 
— 3 der forms somewhat more — perhaps a 
n) ——— ty box 3 x 4 . ¥. ‘ 
= —— LAL Although the earth space is small, the 
~ os = plants require considerable water surface. 
a - = This is one cause of failure, crowding too 
! ® many plants in a small area; besides hin- 
\) 
a if) dered growth, the plants are not as inter 
> = esting if too much water surface is cov- 
S J ered. We speak of tub planting because 
i ‘ 4a it will be found much more satisfactory 
zx Tac . - 
ih N. Y. H S New York N' to sink tubs of water plants rather than 
> 237 Jemes 154 K Fifth i. set out the tubers in the loose soil. Phe 
Saint Aecum = roots are not so apt to be injured, the 
‘ — P - . > A c1ly > > ‘ 
WARM AIR GENERATOR i plants can be more easily tended, and 
if tender varieties removed for the winter; 
“" besides, the water cannot shift the roots 
about. Tubs should be filled two-thirds 
full of soil and sunk about ten inches 
below the water surface. A coating of 
sand or gravel will keep the earth from 
being washed away. There should be 





holes in the tub bottom covered with 
broken stone, much as crocking for pot 
planting is placed. When water lilies are 
to be placed in a large pond where the 
soil warrants permanent planting, the 
roots may be done up in old bagging and 
sunk in the positions they are to occupy. 

There has been much said about the 
necessity of changing the water con- 
stantly to prevent stagnation in tanks and 
pools. As a matter of fact. too frequent 
changing is injurious. Nymphaeas and 





Hand Wrought | kindred plants do not do well where there 
Lighting Fixtures is a cold spring in a pond or a fountain 
spray of any considerable volume. The 

il as well as artistic. They are finished water temperature is apt to be lowered 


in old copper, bronze or brass—and too much in the former case, and in the 
nuine (saumer pieces lasts. 


Dealers Glestay the “Guarantee Tea” latter the plants too much disturbed to 

Gaumer fixtures—it assures you against do well. A very fine spray, however, is 

nishing later on of slight effect, and is harmless with the 

ite desig I more hardy water — A water gar- 

| FOCED, Cie OF den will do very well, if only the evap- 
JOHN a GAUMER C.. Dept. A orated and transpired water be replaced 
22d and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, U. S. A. from time to time. The growing pl: ants 
oxygenate the water and tend to keep it 

fresh. Of course alge will grow, but 
this green scum will not be prevented by 
numerous water changes. Sulphate of 
copper, the blue vitriol crystals, if put in 
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a bag and dissolved, will destroy the nut- 


sance. The other pests incident to still 
pools — mosquitoes — will be done away 
with, if you allow fish to swim in the 
tanks. Aphides are about the only insects 
that bother water lilies and the active 


urchins may be feed to gather lady bugs 

the deadly foes of these insects. In 
large pools you will need wire frame 
work to protect the plants from ducks 
and swans. 

Having determined the sort of water 
garden you desire to make, having com- 
pleted your arrangements for soil and 
source of water supply, you should take 
up the question of plant varieties and 
their planting. The most likely source of 
supply will be either the Nymphaeas or 
Nelumbiums. The Nymphaeas are of 
two general sorts, but many varieties and 
types. Your dealer will speak to you 
about the hardy and tender sorts. The 
hardy varieties may be planted toward 
the end of April and the tender about the 
15th of May and ist of June. Or, if pot 
grown plants are purchased of either, 
they may be set out during June or July. 
Nelumbiums should be planted about the 
isth of May. The hybrid hardy Nelum- 
biums do not produce seed and have no 
rizzom or tuberous root. They flower 
continually during midsummer. The ten- 
der varieties are distinct and in some 
ways superior. There are two sorts, day 
and night blooming. The flowers of 
either of these varieties are excellent for 
cutting, as they stand well above the sur- 
face of the water and are very fragrant, 
but the tenderer varieties are more vigor- 
ous and are better for large ponds. 


The following twelve hardy Nym- 
phaeas, as advised by Tom Tinker, are 


best suited for culture in small tanks, tubs 
or concrete basins: 

N. Graziella — yellow 
orange red. 

N. Laydekeri rosea—delicate rose pink 
to carmine. 

N. Laydekeri lilacea—rosy lilac. 

\. Laydekert purpurata—rosy crimson. 


changing to 


N. Aurora—soft rosy yellow changing 
to deep red. 

\. fulva—yellow shaded pink to orange 
red. 

\. pygmaea—pure white. 

\V. pygmaea var. helvola. 

lor a medium sized garden, natural or 
artificial, the following are adapted: 


is beautiful in finish and pattern (of which on 
is shown) and beyond question the most durabk 


china made. 


Strike the edge of any “Syracuse” 


China piece on a like piece of any other china, 
and it will invariably chip the other china with 


no effect on “Syracuse” 
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chipped it will not absorb germs, grease 
remain white and clean. 
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Durable 


“Syracuse” China is thoroughiy 
our double-fire There are two 

first, its translucency; second, when 
dirt but 
Get O. P. Co. “Syracuse” 
germproof and best china 


that’s quality 


process 
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Onondaga Pottery Co. 
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White.—Nymphaea alba candidissima ° 
and NV. Marliacae albida are two of the | || ONE COLOR TONE ON ROOF—A Lighter Shade on Walls 
best W hite varieties. Makes a very pleasing effect if you use stained shingles that 
, r - ever fade out streaks, To be sure of fast colors, and also 
Yellow.—A ymphaea marliaca chroma- ike beat ahamaie ter weer, tar u : and a 
tella, an excellent pure yellow water lily. 66 CREO DIPT 99 STAINED 
P Q = . 
N., odorata sulphurea, of good vellow : SHINGLES 
. : : . i d R -to-L 
color but ragged growth, oe ot aneee: se 
\ ellow and Red.—N. Paul Hariot. No bother or muss and expense of staining on the job or 
ee ° > : a painting after shingles are laid. Just choose from our 
Clear yellow with delicate shadings of samples and color cards and your shingles come read 
¢ = 2 : stained In one lot 
red at the base ot petals, deepening in Write todas for sample Shingle, Color Card and Booklet 
e . - “ 5, Piease give name of Architect. Special information for 
color succeeding davs. N., Robinsoni a arenes about Creo-Dipt’’ Shingles ready-to-lay for 
, ; J , Thatched Effect 
rl | ye f 2e > > re . latche 
. 1 7 7 Lh sad de epe ning red tow ard the Home of C. C. Bow. Canton, Ohio STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE COMPANY 
center . peta Ss broad at base; stamens are “Creo-Dipt Shingles on Roof and Side Walla Sole Originators § and Manufacturers 
rich orange red. . ; : 40 OLIVER ST. NO. TONAWANDA, N. ¥ 
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THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 25 Unico Stock Yards, Chicago 
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TRUS- CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
163 True-Con Building Detroit, Mich 
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Waterproofing?—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 
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NO WEEDS IN LAKES, PONDS OR STREAMS to interfere with: 
Power Boats, Bathing, Fishing, Ice-Harvesting 
or in any water where they are undesirable. 


Ziemsen's 


easily operated from the shore or from boats, and clears 
large spaces in shortest time. Write for references and 
illustrated circular, which explains how it is worked. 


ASCHERT BROS. Cedar Lake, West Bend, Wis. 





Submarine Weed Cutting Saw is 








The owners of both the most preten 
tious homes and the modest bungalows 
select Willowcraft furniture because it 1s 


correct 


workmanship and fine materials have 
combined to make Willowcraft the 
standard willow furniture of America 


Send 


patterns 


The Willowcraft Shops 


Box C 
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il LOW Cc RAFT 


in every detail. The designs, 


vr our free catalog showing 165 





North Cambridge, Mass. 
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Pink and Red.—N. Marliacea rosea, 
A 


fine pink, large. WN. William Doogue, 


pink ; flowers large, beautiful, cup-shz rped 


and of a delicate shell-pink color. N. 
Gloriosa, flowers large; deep carmine 
rose. N. James Brydon, flowers uni- 
formly large, or a rich rosy-crimson color. 
N. Wm. Falconer, brilliant dark red, or 
bright garnet. N. Arethusa, like N. 
James Brydon except in color, which is 
a brilliant crimson pink, 

In large ponds one may use varieties 
of the vigorously growing nymphaeas. 
Here are twelve that require space and 
are bons to spread. Most of them are 
eit! pink or white. 

viaahate odorata — The common 
sweet scented water lily of the eastern 
states. White. 
N. odorata gigantia — Large white 
pond lily of mid-Atlantic states. White. 

N. odorata Luciana—A pure pink water 
lily; exquisitely fragrant. 

N. odorata W. B. Shaw—A large rose 
flower, valuable for cutting purposes. 

N. odorata, sulphurea and sulphurea 
grandiflora—A hybrid water lily, a cross 
between \. odorata and N. flava, which 
is the yellow species. 

N. odorata Eugenia de Land—Plants 
vigorous and free flowers; deep rose pink 
of iridescent hues. 

N. odorata Mrs. Roche—Deep cerise 
pink ; vigorous and free flowering. 

N. tuberosa—Large white flowers. 

\. tuberosa maxima — Large white 
flowers. 

\. tuberosa rosea—Flowers pink. 

N. tuberosa Richardsoni—Large white 
flowers; petals incurving; six to eight 
inches across. 

V. Helen Fowler—Large flowers of 
rich rose pink color, fragrant and desir- 
able for cutting purposes. 

There is a great variety of other plants 
that are suitable for bog gardens and 
planting in the neighborhood of water 
gardens. First to be mentioned are various 
sorts of the common wild flag Acarns 
colamus. Its blossoms are in excellent 
harmony with any of the water lilies. 
The water poppy, Limnocharis humboldti, 
with its brilliant yellow flowers. Cyperus 
alternifolius, the pickerel weed with its 
glossy foliage, and the various sorts of 
cat tails and white rice are suitable. The 
tall grasses, Foulalia and Bambusa 
metake, go well for natural borders, as 
does Arundo donar, the great reed. 


Late Planting and Care of the 
Vegetable Garden 
(Continued from page 101) 
before planting. Early Model, Crimson 
Globe and Columbia are all fine quality 
varieties, the first being the earliest of the 

three. 

Carrots cannot be put in so deep, and it 
is important that they be given a seed bed 
very finely prepared and as moist as pos- 
sible. Chantenay variety is very fine in 
quality and quick to mature, gives a good 
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yield, and keeps well through the winter, 
For the quickest results, however, use 
early Scarlet Horn. 

Endive takes a longer season to mature 
and should be started by the first of 
August at the latest. It should not be 
neglected for want of moisture and it will 
require blanching by tying the leaves to- 
gether or by placing boards in the form of 
inverted \V’s over the rows, a week or so 
before you want to begin using them. 
Corn salad will mature in a shorter period, 
and may be planted as late as the middle 
of the month. 

Lettuce, too, if you have some way of 
applying water so that it will not be 
checked in the early stages of growth, may 
be planted as late as the middle of the 
month. The quickest sorts to mature are 
the loose-heading varieties of which Grand 
Rapids is the best, though not quite so 
early as White-seeded Simpson. 

Peas are another crop very seldom 
found in the late fall garden. Plant 
them about three inches deep, or even a 
little deeper in light soil will be none too 
much, but give them the heaviest soil 
which you have available. It is well to use 
one of the dwarf growing sorts such as 
Little Marvel or Blue Bantam or British 
Wonder, the first two of which are a little 
earlier than the latter. Where support can 
be given use Gradus, Early Morn, or 
Senator. 

By planting at the right time and using 
the proper varieties, radishes may be had 
through fall and winter. The early spring 
sorts may be sown up until as late as the 
middle of September, and should of course 
be put in only a few at a time, a week or 
ten days apart. Crimson Giant and White 
Icicle are two of the best, not only grow- 
ing quickly, but remaining without getting 
corky for some time. Of the winter rad- 
ishes, which to be in the proper condition 
for storing by the time frosts come should 
be sown about the same time as late tur- 
nips, it will be well to plant two varieties, 
white Chinese Celestial, or. California 
White. 

In every garden a supply of turnips for 
use through the winter should be grown. 
The earlier sorts, of which Earlier White 
Milan and Petrowski are exceptionally 
good, may be sown as late as September. 
It is best, however, to start a little earlier 
and to put in at least a few rows of one 
of the fine yellow sorts such as Amber 
Globe or Golden Ball. 

Onions and Spinach may be sown in the 
fall for wintering over so that they will 
le ready much earlier in the spring than 
if sown in April. The onions should be 
sown early in September, care being taken 
to make the seed bed in a spot that is abso- 
lutely well drained. For this purpose use 
one of the Globe varieties of onions as 
they make a thicker stalk when reaching 
the size for which they are desirable to 
pull green for bunch onions. The spinach 
may be planted a little later; select a va- 
riety which will go through the Sygae 
safely, such as Thick- leaved, Prickly, o 
Hardy Winter. : 


$4444, Mk Ue.) 
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Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved over 
their doorways and upon. their 
temple walls the symbol of super- 
natural protection; a winged disk. 
It typified the light and power 
of the sun, brought dewn from on 
high by the wings of a bird. 


Medizeval Europe, in a more practi- 
cal manner, sought protection behind 
the solid masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have approached 
the ideal of the Egyptians. Franklin 
drew electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the telephone. 


Today the telephone is a means 
of protection more potent than the 
sun disk fetish and more practical 
than castle walls. 


The Bell System has carried the 
telephone wires everywhere through- 





Wir My, 


One System 
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out the land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the safety 
and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, with 
electric speed, reaches the most 
isolated homes. Such ease of com- 
munication makes us a homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and protects 
our national ideals and _ political 
rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 


Universal Service 









Garden and Hall 
Furniture 
Guaranteed to stand any 


EUGENE LUOCHESI 


748 Lexington Ave. 
and 121°. 59th St, 


NEW YORK 
Eat. 26 years 








A house built Hollow Tile Building Blocks 
throughout of NATCO is thoroughly fire-proof, and is 
cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter than one of any 
other construction, It is cheaper than brick, stone or cement. 


Send for literature. 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


Dept. Y Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Books 


More than three hundred illustrations and plans of artistic and 
homes of chr every size and style Innumerable ai = 


GS—9 x 12 in. 200 Dus. 
th Pla 


TE BOD te $00,000)” wi A ethmence $1.60| BOOKS 
HO 150 Illustrations 
(2,000 to $10,000) with Plans.......... «| $2.00 


of the latest 


books contain a profusion 
GEORGIAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, BUNGALOW, ETC. 
BARBER & R YNO 
Geo. F. Barber & Co. 


For those whe are Pianning to Build 
Architects, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
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FRENCH & SONS 
PLAYER PIANOS 


Art Products of high quality and exceeding good value 


NE touch changes it from a hand-played piano 
to a player pian By ‘pulling forward a little 


lrawer under the keyboard the devices for 





pe ynal musical expression are brought into oper- 

n, the keys are automatically locked, lower panel 
pens and the pedals swing out into position. A 
great improvement over instruments in which all 
these operations are performed separately, often 


necessitating stooping to adjust the pedals 
As a player, the French & So mparably superior to any other. As a hand-played 
istrument, it betrays not the faintest trace of mechanism —it is superb. Other desirable 


features are the Automatic Musi racking Device — Automatic Sustaining Pedal Device — 
the Compound Motor, which reduces friction 50 per cent Pneumatic Self-Cleaning Device 
n trackerbar—and many other interesting points demonstrated in our beautiful Illustrated 
Booklet sent tree on request 

French & Sons’ Player Pianos are welcomed with the cordiality of old friendship by music 
lovers in the most refined and cultured homes in America sefore deciding upon any piano 
wr player, send for our catalog they are free for the asking. Write today to 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO., New Castle, Ind. 


‘“*The House of French, established in the Piano Business since 1875’’ 














AND CLOSED 
THE BOTTO 


R PRIVACY 


Comfort and Privacy 


The Burlington Venetian Blind 


will shade your porch and enable you to make your 
porch a haven of rest and comfort on sizzling hot days 

With the Burlington Venetian Blind you will ge 
the advantages of open air, and at the same time you 
will be secluded from the gaze of passers-)by It is 
easy to adjust the Burlington Venetian Blind to any 
angle The top can be opened for light and ventila 
tion and the lower part closed to keep out the sun 

Make your porch a cool place for entertaining or 
reading, amd a pleasant place where the children 
can play—by using Burlington Venetian Blinds 


Write for Illustrated booklet— it de- 

picts and describes various styles = 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 2 
355 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. = 


ANNUALS MUNA 







SU MIINLULIVN UNUSUAL 











THE DO YOU LIKE 
JONES & HAMMOND|| ORIENTAL RUGS? 


Underground Garbage Receiver 





Solves Your Garbage Troubles 


The Receiver Without a Fault. 


It has been m m for years to buy all 
the true antiques that my experience and 
reputation bring me through several dif 
ferent channel If you care to see thick, 


CONSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC lust CLASSICS 














before JONES & HAMMOND 


’ 
nstalling. = 579 Newburn Ave.,Medford,Mass. 











(neo trash or doc- 


lustrous 
PRINCIPLES tored rugs), write me of your hopes 
lor sale by leading hardware ind [| will prepay marvels tor your se- 
lealers, or write to manufac ection, Return at my expense 
turers for circulars and prices. hae {in interesting Monograph on request 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
181 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 








SAMSON SPOT CORD 





For Sash Cord. Will outwear common 
roughly braided cord or metallic devices 
many times over. The smooth, even braid 
minimizes abrasion and prolongs wear. 

For Clothes Line. Will not kink, stretch 
or ravel, or stain the clothes, and is guaran 
teed to last at least five years even. when 
permanently exposed to the weather. Look 
for our trade-mark, the Spots on the Cord 

Send for samples. Carried by all leading dealers. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS BOSTON, MASS. 














The Whittier Inn 


SEA GATE, NEW YORK HARBOR 











An Ideal Hotel Home for Summer 


Open from May to November 


lhe Inn is situated in a private park maintained by the local cottage community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch 

Rooms are available in nearby cottages to those who prefer them, service and 
privileges of the Inn being the same. Entire Cottages (Hotel Service included) 
may be leased for the season 

A clean broad beach with ample bathing facilities, Tennis, baseball, rowing and 
sailing 

Private boat service to and from New York City. Also frequent train service 
to Brooklyn 

Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place-Just 45 Minutes by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet on Application 
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hg POOTRE Nee 
REAT LAKES 
OF AMERICA 


Northern Steamship Company 
S.S. North Land 

“In all the world no trip like this” 

Leave Buffalo Wed. and Chicago Sat. 


Stopping en route at Cleveland, De- 
troit, Mackinac Is., Harbor Springs, 
Milwaukee 
Season—June 18 to Sept. 6. 
Meals a lacarte. Club Breakfas's. 
Tickets reading all rail accepted 
on steamer on slight additional 
payment. Write 

S. LOUNSBURY 


Ceneral Passenger Agent 


1184 Broadway 
vew York 
N. Y. 
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Ask for “BAYONNE” 








PORCH FLOORS 








AND ROOFS ™ 


or any surface which 
must act as a roof 
and still be walked 
on, should be covered 





with 








BAYONNE 
ROOF and DECK 
CLOTH 





the specially prepar- 
ed canvas which re- 
quires but one coat 
of paint. 


Send for Booklet K. for further information on 
Bayonne Roof and Deck Cloth 


JOHN BOYLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


112-114 Duane St. 202-204 Market St. 
10-72 Reade St.) NEW YORK CITY St. LOUIS 


“50 Years’ Experience back of Boyle’s Products” 




















BULBS 


Direct from Holland 


Hyacinths 
Tulips 
Narcissus 
Crocus 


The Giant Darwin Tulips 


The Finest Tulip Grown 


JAPANESE IRIS 


in Large Variety 





PEONIES in Great Variety from the Largest Collection 
PERENNIAL PLANTS 
A Complete List. Can supply direct from Nursery 


If you do not have a copy of our 1913 Autumn 
Catalogue, write us. We will mail it. 


Fottler-Fiske-Rawson Company 


Faneuil Hall Square Boston 
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MARK 


It is a waste of time and money to erect a cheap wire fence It will begin to 
rust at onee—and nothing looks worse than a rusty wire fence A cheap fence 
will soon begin to sag, snap and break 


EXCELSIOR ‘‘RUST-PROOF”’ 


Wire Fence will cost more than a common wire fence; but it will look a great 
deal better and last infinitely longer. 
at the joints 


WHENEVER you see an ornamental wire fence that b 
without paint or repairs, you can rest assured that it 
Proof."" It is the only wire fence that can withstand th« 


t does not get out of shape, or rust apart 


ood many years 
Excelsior ‘‘Rust 
k of time 


as stoo 
an 
ittac 
Sold by Hardware Dealers. Send for catalog 
“C"’ and sample of Rust-Proof finish. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 




















Bobbink & Atkins 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 


The Months of August and September is the Best Time 
to Plant Evergreens 

EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND PINES. We have more tlian 75 
acres planted with attractive Evergreens. Our collection is conceded 
to be the most complete and magnificent ever assembled in America. 
The varieties comprising same have been thoroughly tested and 
proved hardy. Our plants are dug with a ball of earth and burlapped 
previous to shipping. Before purchasing elsewhere intending buyers 
should not fail to inspect our collection. 


The Following Plants for Interior and Exterior Decorations Are Among Our Specialties 


STRAWBERRIES. Potted and field-grown HEDGE PLANTS. We grow a quantity of 


in all the leading varieties. We have California Privet, Berberis and other 
many thousands of Strawberries and are Hedge Plants adapted to all parts of the 
in a position to fill orders of any size. country 


AUTUMN BULBS AND ROOTS. We grow PAEONIES. Tree and Herbaceous Paeonies 
and import quantities of Bulbs and roots for September delivers 

from all parts of the world. PALMS and DECORATIVE PLANTS, We 
HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. We have several acres of Greenhouses in which 
have thousands of rare, new and old fash- nag F. - atgl sre and A tony We also have 
ioned kinds Our Herbaceous grounds are R np Ben ro gh = nd —. ae 
especially interesting at this time. Special Oe eee ee omnes . 
prices on quantities Exterior Decorations 


ENGLISH IVY. We grow many thousands 
at Satie pr tp in trained forms and ordinary plants from 


. t ‘ig . all 
be interested in this New old-fashioned wo to elght feet tall 


flower. It will ow everywhere and when PLANT TUBS, WINDOW BOXES and 
in bloom is the queen of all garden flowers ENGLISH GARDEN FURNITURE. We 


Order now for autumn delivery. manufacture all shapes and sizes 


WB INVITE EVERYBODY INTERESTED IN ROSES TO VISIT US AT THIS TIMB and 
SEB OUR FORMAL ROSE GARDEN, PLANTED WITH 5,000 PLANTS IN 250 VARIBTIBS 
OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 40, DESCRIBES OUR PRODUCTS. 
Will be mailed upon request ASK FOR AUTUMN BULB CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
VISITORS, take Erie Railroad to Carlton Hill, second 
minutes’ walk to Nursery 

OUR LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS 
EVERYWHERE WITH OUR “WORLD'S CHOICEST NURSERY AND GREPNHOUSE 


:ODUCTS. Rutherford, New Jersey 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. 


stop on Main Line; 8 
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This department aims to acquaint 
Ld aft dd C its readers with real estate offer- 


ings, either in the shape of homes 
for sale or new developments in suburban communities. It offers the reader a 
doe ‘ndid me ee through which to buy, sell or exchange property. The real estate 
agent operating in the better class of re rah ntial prope rty wil find here an unusual 
Opportunity of infterestim 1 larce bu ying clientele 


























‘Edaqemont Estate 
At Scarsdale Station — 


A diatinetive ommunity of attractive e 
For all-year out-of-town v z 
Every variety ae Ganctnntion ettes 

i ey 










SE 
carsdale Conipay 


J.Warren Thayer. Pres: 
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4 ity onveniences: half hour electric trains 



















addr | Scarsdale 503 Pj 
REAL ESTATE MANAGER New York New Yor nies 
HOUSE & GARDEN 41 BAST 17TH STREET, N.Y 
ee 
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Select Country Places 
and SuperbWaterfronts 


At Greenwich, Conn. © Country Place? 


Tel. 806 Greenwich mith Building 









Have You a Place for Sale? 


If you are seeking for, or wish to 
dispose of, any particular kind of 
a place—an inexpensive rural prop- 
erty within reasonable distance of a 
city, a suburban house and plot, a 





summer house in the mountains or 


What We Will Send You at the seashore, or a farm adapted 
ne — to the raising of any special prod- 


for 25 Cents— uct—the Real Estate Bureau will 














1elp you without any charge for it 
1. Our new book, "Craftsman Houses,"’ I ‘, tn : ‘any ¢ 5* for its 
by Gustav st chley viving selected model sery ices, 


plans, sketches, interiors and details of 

real Craftsman homer!22 illustrations ie . . 

in all In writing state in as much detail as 
* tion Number of THE CRAFTSMAN possible just what is required, or 

a0 Googe Wencesy @F the Sowers ting: just what you have, and address the 


; A Coupon entitling you to Crafteman 
Service ‘by experts) on any two home 


making problems Manager of The 
4 A blank worth 25 cents in cash on - 
other attractive offer ss = Real Esta te Bureau 
te aul us sale Guster @ HOUSE AND GARDEN 


THE CRAFTSMAN Union Square New York 


Reom 807 Crafteman Building New York 
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Poultry and Garden on a Suburban 
Lot 


HE suburban man, grown weary of 
doubtful eggs at fifty cents a dozen, 
and anxious to keep a few hens of his own, 
is constrained to give up the idea, because 
he has a weakness for raising his own 
fresh vegetables and thinks the two could 
not be combined on his small plot. In like 
manner, his neighbor watches the vege- 
tables he carries in from his garden each 
summer morning and sighs enviously that 
he cannot raise vegetables because of the 
chickens. Both have arrived at a mistaken 
conclusion. Hundreds of city men have 
solved the problem of keeping hens and 
raising small fruit and vegetables on the 
limited area of an ordinary small city lot. 
My neighbor, the doctor, has set his en- 
tire back lot to fruit trees and small fruit 
with a vegetable garden 20 by 44, approx- 
imately. 

Two apple trees are set on the edge of 
the lot opposite each back corner of the 
house. Two more shade the garage on the 
back corner of the lot. There are six cherry 
and plum trees on the back end of the 
lot with four currant bushes and a dozen 
red raspberries along the side next to our 
lot. The apple trees take up all the side 
next the street. Grape vines are trained 
over the back porch and a small summer- 
house in the yard. The vegetable garden 
is along the path to the chicken house and 
garage. 

The chicken house is 8 by 10 feet on the 
ground, 6 feet to the eaves in front, four 
inthe rear. It is a combination of the open 
front house and tight roosting closet. The 
building is made of matched lumber, tight 
on roof, ends, back and half the front. 
It is covered snugly over the entire surface 
outside with roofing paper to make it abso- 
lutely wind and water-proof. 

The building faces the south, and the 
east end was taken for the roosting closet 
as this was the half having a tight front. 

Four feet from the east wall a wire net- 
ting partition was constructed having a 
door at the south end for the attendant’s 
use and a tiny one for the hens’ use. A 
heavy burlap curtain was hung at the top 
to drop down outside the netting on ex- 
tremely cold nights for protection against 
the cold. 

Two feet from the floor, which was of 
dirt, was the droppings platform, made of 
thin boards. It was hinged to the back 
wall and suspended from the ceiling, at the 
front end, by means of iron chains, so that 
it might be lifted and secured to the ceiling 
by day, that the fowls on the floor might 
have all the sunlight from the window. 
This window was so arranged that when it 
was raised, the droppings could be easily 
scraped from the board out through the 
window, the whole operation taking but a 
moment's time each morning, A specially 
bent hoe was used as a scraper. The 
perches, three in number, were arranged on 
crosspieces, the back one hinged to the 
wall four inches above the dropping board, 
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the front one, chain-suspended like the 
droppings board, from the ceiling. 

The perches are one foot apart and one 
foot each from the wall and partition, to 
give the hens plenty of room on the roosts. 

The floor beneath the droppings board 
is always, like the scratch shed outside, 
covered several inches deep with clean 
straw or leaves. This makes a very cozy 
place for the fowls to sun themselves of 
cold winter days when the curtains are 
down, over the netting. 

The scratching shed is six by eight, floor 
space, and is mostly open in front, having 
a wire netting door twenty-four inches 
wide and a space the same size covered 
with wire netting alongside. In _ bad 
weather there is a white muslin curtain 
to drop down and button snugly over the 
netting to keep out storm and let in light 
and air. 

The nests are arranged along the west 
end and rest on the floor, but a better 
plan would be to have them raised eighteen 
inches to allow the hens the use of the 
extra floor space. They have sloping 
covers to prevent hens from roosting 
thereon. 

The food hoppers are the slatted, cov- 
ered variety, and are arranged on an ele- 
vated platform that the fowls may get 
under to gather up all shattered grain. 
The water vessel is on a like platform. 
Charcoal, bone, oyster-shell and meat scrap 
are in little compartments arranged along 
the back wall. 

Fifteen hens were kept in this house, 
summer and winter, for two seasons, and 
they furnished eggs for a family. When 
it was decided to add five more hens to 
the regular flock and rear fifty chicks each 
season, a portable pen was added to give 
extra room and allow of some foraging. 
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There is something 
of value here for 
every person who 
goes out of doors 
this Fall. And many 
exciting stories of 
adventure. 
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Over two hundred 
articles in plain 
language. Pictures 
to match. 





0 elaine 





Complete game 
and fish law infor- 
mation. 





A new magazine 
with a reason. 








[his pen was made six by sixteen feet in Ue 
size and twenty-four inches tall, of wire | 
netting and covered over the top with a 
six foot w ide strip of netting. 15 West 36th St. New Yeux 

There was an opening in one end, and ‘ 
one in one side of pen for ingress or 

- . a 

egress of the hens, one to correspond in ERAS at ol Sr Ae eRe 4 
each end and in the front of house. ALL OUTDOORS is an entirely NEW TYPE 4 W. A. Miles, Publisher ALL OUTDOORS, 

By closing all but a pair of openings, of outdoor magazine. Facts with the extra words 4 45 West 36h St., New York, N. ¥ 
rt oe . . © Arrance , squeezed out. Stories that are kernels—the husks 4% enclose hity cents in payment tor the next year 
the fowls could, by proper arrangement discarded Useful suggestions in simple language ° “od Rik OR ELOORS, including the Autumn, Win 
of the pen, range over quite a large area Each number adapted to its special season. Larg: ~ ter, Spring and Summer numbers. 
of ground without having a chance to a ee ee, Plate paper. ur news- g Nam 

: : as : ceaier Can supply you while editior ists r bet a 
molest a thing. There was always green ter, use coupon for Autumn, Winter. Spring and 9° “ddress 
grass for them in season by this method. — umber : 
lhe chicken house is set in the midst of : 











the plum and cherry trees, and the range 
of the small portable yard comes upon the 
grass beneath them. 

There are about six hens set along in 
late February and the month of March, 
the aim being to have about three broods 
of chicks to furnish early pullets for the 
next winter’s layers and to have what 
young cockerels the family cares for for 
eating. The chicks are placed in coops 
with the hens under the currant and rasp- 
berry bushes, being allowed their liberty 


CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 30 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMON DD, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New Vorle 











To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Books 


More than three hundred illustrations and plans of artistic and comfertable 
bomes of practically eve size and le. 
eS ae ry style. Innumerable valuable sugges 











MODERN DWELLINGS—@ x 18 in. 200 Tus. BOTH 
to roam over lawn and garden till five aueeicny” 0,000 wi Ricca BOOKS 
weeks old, when they are taken from the (2,000 to $10,000) with Plans.......... sic) $2.00 
- books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in 
hen. - GEORGIAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, BUNGALOW, ETC. 
ee ee ea ee! age ee & RYNO For t ; 
lhe cockerels are separated at this time Geo. F. Barber & Co. Architects, KNOXVILLE TENA 
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Hodgson Portable Poultry Houses 


Five-Section Poultry House— 
10x50 ft. 





Sanitary, durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, clap- 
boarded outside, interior sheathed. Made in 10-ft see- 
tions, each fitted with roosts, nests and fountain. Open 
fronts, with canvas-covered frames. You can add se« 
tions atany time. Easily erected. 
Ss o First Section 
mb —a1 ae marta =. 75.00 
Additional 
Sections 
$60.00 
Each 





Send for catalogue. 


cv 
E. F. HODGSON Co., Room 3 326, 116 Washington St., 


No. 0 Colony Laying House— 
for 12 hens Pitted complete with nests, fountain 


and feed trough. Sanitary — easily 
cleaned. One man can easily care for several hundred 
birds. Nicely painted—set up in fifteen minutes. A 
comfortable year-round house. In 
stormy weather the run may be 
covered, giving a protected 
scratching room. Size, 10x4ft., 5 ft. 
high. 


$20~ 







Boston, Mass. 














Bob White Quail, Partridges and Pheasants 


ernercalisien, Black Game, Wid Turkeys, Quatils, 
Rabbits, Deer, ete., for stocking ancy 
Pheasents, Peafewl, Owana, Orna 
mental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets 


ete., and all Kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. } Poeesssetry ond Game Park YARDLEY, PA, 











G. D. TILLEY 
Natura/ist 


Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheas- 
ants, Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, 
. Ornamental Ducks and Geese, 
Flamingoes, Game and Cage Birds 
"Everything in the bird line from 
Canary to an Ostrich”’ 


1 am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 
hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 
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A WORD TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 


to take the second-best in your 
beyond the reach 
there were no experts in your 


Last year you had 
improvements because the best was 
of your designers and 
locality. 


House and Garden is the advisor you need if you 
contemplate improvements of any kind about the house 
or garden It covers the fleld of decoration, furnishing 
and gardening with authority, artistic taste and pre- 
cision, and its purpose is to make the home more 
beautiful and more livable. The beauty of the magazine 
and its illustrations will be a eaters for you, even 
if you do not plan any ehenges or improvements just 

y subseripti with Sept. Ist, and 
laciude this ‘helpful expert among your regular visitors. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Square, New York 


! \ ns start 

















KENNEL DEPARTMENT 














AMERICAN KENNELS 


af white allk Poodles; little beauties, 

reed, $15.0; Toy Pomeranians, 
bo up; Toy Foxter . amall Kng 
lish specimen. $1.0 up; English Bulls, 
Roston Terriers, French ulls, Bull 
Terriers, St. Bernards, New ‘ound 
lands, Scotch Collie, Toy Dogs, 
every variety State wants 


Dept. H., 113 East 9th St... New York City 
















to aie 
and 
hoop 


fs an unceasin 


fi ta — here. 
Satisfaction 
for illustra — 





BEAUTIFUL CATS AND 

FLUPFY KITTENS FOR SALE 
Pbort-baired Domestic, Rare Maax- 

Siamese and Abyssinian, Native jona- 

balred and pedigreed Persians. ideal 

moardl place for Oates, Doge and 

Birda. esident Veterinerian. Write 

for beaotifally Ulustrated Oatalogue 

en’ Bales llete 

BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY, 

Oradell, N. J, 














THE BEST DOG 


for a companion or watchd 
Alert, intelligent, faithful, 
meets every requirement. 
Ane specimens to sell at low prices 
“Training the Collie,” price 2c. 
fine dogs 


FRANK R. CLARK, Sunnybrae Kennels, Bloomington, Ills. 


is the Collie. 

andsome; 
We have some 
Send for copy wt 
We are selling many 














strong and of robust health. 

| ae type—com plete out- 

or ggg phe 
Write 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 3 Meshhem. Vi Va. 


A SHETLAND PONY 


source of 






A house built 
throughout of 


NATCO 


is thoroughly fire-proof, and 


Hollow Tile Building Blocks 


is 


cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter than one of any 


other construction, 
Send for literature. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Dept. Y 


It is cheaper than brick, stone or cement. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








EVERYTHING for the HOME GROUNDS 


Ornamental, Deciduous, Shade and Weeping Trees Flowering 
Shrubs. Barberry Privet, Evergreens, Conifers, Hardy Tea ling 
Vines, Cli mbers. Fruit Trees. Berry Bushes,Hardy Garden Plants,cte. 
The finest selection for lawn and garden planting in 
America. More than 606 acres of choicest nursery produce. 
We will make a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, shrubs, 
ete., suitable to soil and situation, and give you the exact cost of 
planting and proper time to plant. Send for Catalog D 


The Stephen Hoyt's Sons Company 
Eatabilehed 1848 New Canaan, Conn. Incorporated 190% 
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from the pullets and given a run by them- 
selves under the trees, while the pullets 
are placed in a similar pen, for by this time 
the garden is up and the chicks must stay 
in bounds. 

At eight weeks the older cockerels are 
placed in slatted coops to be fattened for 
the table. The operation takes three 
weeks, and each pair killed is replaced by 
another, so that there are always several 
pairs in preparation. 

In the spring when some of 
are sitting and caring for 
price of eggs is down, the 
to eat the hens, and as the chicks grow 
and demand more room the old hens de- 
crease in number to give them room. 

In June, all the hens that left are 
sold in the market, for 


the hens 
chicks and the 
family begins 


are 


eggs are cheap and 
the young cockerels are ready for the 
table. The young pullets are ready to 


commence laying by the time fresh eggs 
begin to go up in price. 
he kitchen scraps, waste vegetables 


and fruits go a long way towards keeping 
the hens in winter, the little chicks pick- 
ing up much of their feed from grass, 
bugs and worms until penned in May. 
Lawn clippings are carefully saved to be 
scalded for the hens in winter. 

My neighbor bought his first start of 
pullets from a man having a trap-nested, 
record laying flock, purchasing them 
eight-weeks-old chicks in June, and rear- 


as 


ing them from that age on according to 
the latest approved methods for early 
laying pullets. 

In the garden, early onions, radishes, 
peas, beets and lettuce were grown, with 
later vegetables, such as tomatoes, cab- 
bage, corn, cucumbers and string beans 
taking the places where the earlier ones 
were removed. The pole beans, toma- 
toes, cucumbers and summer squashes 
were trained on wire netting, along the 


borders, to save ground space. 


The poultry « droppings are all forked 
into the garden ground in spring or sum- 
mer and spread upon the lawn in autumn 


and winter. 
The young pullets are placed in the big 
house 


as soon as all the old hens have 
been disposed of, and after the young 
cockerels have been eaten, they have the 


benefit of both the portable runs till they 


are needed next spring for young stock 
again. 

The pullets have always been laying by 
the first of October, and supply a family 


of five with all the eggs they can use dur- 
ing the winter, with now and then a dozen 
to sell at fifty cents a dozen. In spring 
they are laying so heavily that even with 
the number being gradually reduced by 
brooding hens and an occasional chicken 
dinner, they continue to keep up the table 
eggs till June, when the final clearing out 
of old hens takes place. 

The doctor’s whole family find an inter- 
esting and healthful diversion in caring 
for their garden and poultry, besides the 
enjoyment of their own chickens, 
vegetables at meal time. 

JENNIE E. 


eggs and 


STEWART 
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Keep the Soil Busy 


AND chat is lying idle is land that is 

looking for trouble. Do not be misled 
by the old idea of “resting it,” for all the 
rest it needs is a change. Keep something 
growing on it all the time either to plow 
under when it has attained the right size 
or to feed to any animals which may be 
kept on the place and to be returned to the 
soll gain in the form of manure in the 
sedilae. 


Building the New Poultry House 
I T is a great advantage to have the new 

poultry house built early enough so that 

will have time to become well dried out 
before the pullets are placed in it for win- 
ter. It should be complete in every detail 
before the birds are moved into it, so that 
they will not be disturbed after they begin 
to lay. At the best, some time will elapse 
before they become thoroughly at seas in 
their new quarters. 

The kind of house to build is a matter 
to receive careful consideration. The ex- 
perts can't decide the matter for you, for 
the experts fail to agree. Local condi- 
tions make some difference, but it is safe 
to say that some type of fresh-air house 
should be adopted. The front may be left 
entirely open, except for poultry wire to 
confine the fowls, or it may have a long 
horizontal opening with a muslin curtain 
tacked to a frame to drop over it in stormy 
and very cold weather, and an upright 
window, extending nearly to the floor, to 
give light when the curtain is closed. 

Just now there is a tendency toward 
deep houses, as deep as twenty feet even, 
with the front left entirely open save at 
the bottom, where boards two feet high 
serve to prevent the wind blowing directly 
on the fowls. It is argued that such 
houses are especially warm because an air 
cushion is formed in them which prevents 
the wind entering, even though it be blow- 
ing violently outside. No curtains are 
used in these houses. 

The argument against the deep hous« 
has been that the sunlight could not reach 
the rear wall and the roosts unless the 
front were made absurdly high. The State 
Experiment Station of New Jersey has 
met this objection by building a semi- 
monitor type of house twenty feet square 
which it recommends to the poultry- 
keepers of that State. This interesting 
house has a double pitched roof, but the 
roof which slopes to the front is lower 
than the one which slopes to the rear, and 
a row of windows is placed where the 
break comes. These windows let the sun 
into the rear of the house in winter and 
provide ample ventilation in the summer. 
The front of the house is open the year 
around, but there is little danger of frosted 

nbs, even when the mercury drops far 
below zero. It is probable that this tyj 
of house will eae. considerable popu 
larity, for in addition to being efficient, if 
is inexpensive. A square house is cheaper 
to build than a long and narrow one, and 
a continuous house can be built in twenty- 
foot un.ts if one desires to keep more than 











TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Symbolism In Midsummer 
in Architecture Days 


By Arthur H. Collins, M. A. By August Strindberg 





There is a vast deal \ collection of 
of meaning behind the charming fantasies by 
grimacing gargoyle on 
the edge of the cathe- 
dral roof and behind the 
half-leopard, —half-uni- 
corn carved on some 
choir stall. The present 
volume is a serious ef- 
fort to open up this by- 
path for the architect, 
churchman and archeologist. The volume is beautifully 
and protusely illustrated. $1.75 net; postage 14¢. ) 


a writer who seldom 
shows in his work the 
naive side of his per 
sonality. The stories 
are widely differing in 
subject, ranging from 





fairy tales to fables, but 
they are alike in thei 
good humor and _ keen 
philosophy 12mo $1.25 
net; postage 2c 





rc 





Modern Farm Buildings 


By Alfred Hopkins, A. A. I. A. 


The only authoritative book on the sub- 
ject. The work is eminently practical, 
yet the author points out in no uncertain 
manner the delightful architectural pos- 
sibilities of the farm and barn, and en- 
forces his views with many illustrations 
of buildings erected by him. There are over one hundred and thirty plates giving plans of 
farm buildings with accommodations for from two to two hundred cows; also plans showing 
various arrangements of the horse stable, cow stable, garage, chicken house, sheep-cote, pig 
gery, root cellar, corn crib, manure shelter, etc.; in fact, all the dependencies of the 
small country estate in detail. $3.00 net; postage 24¢. 


The Home Poultry Book Cattle, Sheep and Pigs The Landscape otrae Book 





large or 


By E. I. Farrington By Frank Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S. By Grace Tabor 
a fe 7 Che practical breeding and The laying out of e home 
Here AS just the book tor care of cattle. sheep and pigs rrounds, with directions f proper 
the beginner who wants to js treated authoritatively in of walk and wardens. naliecereted. 


keep a few hens to supply this volume. Besides explain- 
fresh eggs for the table. No ing and illustrating the vari- 
elaborate systems or expens- ous breeds, the book shows Making a Bulb Garden 
ive fixtures are advocated. their comparative utility and Reng agp ae 


net; postage 


Good, sound common-sense their diseases and treatment. , ees oe " le te 
is the keynote of every chap- llustrated. $3.00 net; post- jring the first bloom of spring 
ter. Detailed plans and 49@ 20¢. but to carry this dependable and 
photographs of — successful Golf for the Late Beginner stately bl om on through the sun 
small houses are given, to- By Henry Hughes pone: oe Illustrated, soc. net; 


gether with specific informa- The author took up the 
tion covering game in middle age, and with Making a Garden with a Hot- 


every phase of his experience fresh upon bed and Coldframe By C.H. Miller 
poultry keep- him, explains the correct 





2 The fruitful garden season may 
ing. Illustrated. principles of golf in a way easily be prolonged by the use of 
$1.00 net; post- especially helpful to the late a few glazed sas Chis book tells 
age 10¢. beginner. Illustrated. 60c. how. IJlilustrated net; post 

net, postage 5c. age 


YOUR BOOKSELLER | CAN SUPPLY YOU. SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF OUR BOOKS 
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THE Let Me Send You the Best of My 


JONES & HAMMOND 1200 Kinds of Betscher Peonies 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


They bloom, increase in quantity and achieve 


Y b Troubles more beauty year by year for you, your chil- 

Solves Your Garbage Tro dren and grandchildren. GLADIOLI BET 

H pd SCHERI — marks the perfection attained 

The Receiver Without a Fault. through long study and experiment in plant 

and flower breeding. Discriminating flower 

CONSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC lovers and experts call them wonderful. Let 

PRINCIPLES me advise you how best to have a bed of 

. : gorgeous peonies. Bulbs, $2.50 up per dozen. 

For sale by leading hardware Extreme range of coloring; Iris, $1 doz., for 

dealers. or write to manufac cash, Order now—plant this fall—write for 
< >> « « - ‘ . 


4 : - special list. 
turers for circulars and prices. 


Before JONES & HAMMOND S. BETSCHER, Plant Breec er 


‘ Dept. U, Canal Dover, O. 
Installing. = .5_79 Newburn Ave.,Medford,Mass. 
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Blustes 


ID vaggeration 
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contidence sells goods. 


We 


di sITLa, 


belie, = 


Originalty. Yet are safe 
to your business 


servic S in detail? 


Une of the Leading 
NEW YORK 





Sincerity 
First! 


CVINCERITY is the Biggest Word in Advertising and 
b Merchandising today. 

Not Sincerity for Morality’s Sake—But Sincerity for 
Bu rhe Sake for Succe 


We believe that more Campaigns have been wrecked 
in Copy and 

than by any other cause. 

ingle false note often has turned the public 

wholly against an advertised pre duct 

uspicious of his own advertising. 

We have put Sincerity before everything else as essen- 


tial in our Service to advertisers. Sincerity that commands 


in Organized Advertising and 
In copy that rings true. 
sound 
May we write you a letter explaining our ideas applied 
or send a representative to explain our 
No obligation in either case. 


The Taylor-Critchfield Co. 


Advertising Agencies of America 
CHICAGO 


Plans—by Bluff, 


and made the Man- 


Merchan- 
In Plans that Bristle with 
and sincere. 


DETROIT 





























Cement F loors 
in Basements Should 
A Be Made Waterproof f 


i THE CHI-NAM EL WAY | 


1 is easy, economical! and efhcient 


j Reasok af par a“ en ioe plates for pon Selow, 


I THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY 
8602 Kinaman Road, Cleveland, O. 
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Smoky Firepkxt 


Made to Draw * 
Cooking Odors Carried out of the House 


Payment Conditional on Success 

FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 
210 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Heating Ventilating Air Filtration 








Exclusive fabrics 


Made-to-order of soft, selected 
rugs for porch, . camel's hairwoven 
ve in undyed natu- 

bungalow or ; 4 ral color. Also 
, pure wool, dyed in 

any color or com- 

bination of colors. 

length. Any 
seamless up to 
The finishing 


Any 
width 
16 feet 

touch of individuality. 


Made on short notice. Write 
for color card. Order through 
your furnisher. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, W. Y. 
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the one hundred hens which a single pen 
will accommodate, allowing four square 
feet to a hen. Doubtless people interested 
in this new type of house can secure fur- 
ther information about it by addressing 
the State Experiment Station at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

For a smaller house, a model designed 
by the Experiment Station at Perdue Uni- 
versity, LaFayette, Ind., can hardly be im- 
proved upon. It is a shed roof house, 
about fourteen feet deep, with an opening 
to be covered with muslin in bad weather, 
and a long glass window. The opening is 
high enough so that the wind will not 
blow on the fowls, but the window extends 
almost to the floor, a very desirable plan, 
for it allows the birds to bask in the earli- 
est rays of the morning sun on cold win- 
ter days. In many such houses the win- 
dows are too high, and it is late in the 
morning before direct sunlight floods the 
floor. 

When shed roof houses with curtain 
fronts are used, it is highly important that 
the curtains be kept clean, although this 
fact is often overlooked by the amateur. 
A muslin curtain coated with dust is no 
better than a board over the window. The 
curtain is usually tacked to a hinged frame 
and hooked to the ceiling when open. 
Sometimes light birds like the Leghorns 
will fly onto them and use them for nests 
Oiled muslin is to be avoided; it does not 
admit sufficient air. Curtains must be 
used intelligently, and not closed when 
the weather is warm. 

Extra curtains may be dropped in front 
of the perches in extremely cold weather, 
and are needed if the house is very shal- 
low—eight feet deep or less—or if breeds 
with long combs are kept. They should 
not be used, though, except when the tem- 
perature is much below freezing. Cod- 
dling the hens is almost as bad as neglect- 
ing them. 

A shed roof house seven or eight feet 
high in front and four and a half at the 
back is high enough. The walls may be of 
drop siding or rough boards covered with 
roofing paper. Roofing paper of good 
quality is much better than shingles for 
the roof; it admits less air and carries off 
the water better, so that its cheapness is 
by no means the only reason for making 
use of it. It is important that the house 
should be free from draughts and damp- 
ness, which means that it must be tight 
everywhere except in front. 

A house of this type is likely to be un- 
comfortably hot in summer, so that the 
birds will suffer on sultry nights. To rem- 
edy this condition, it is well tc cut several 
openings in the rear wall just under the 
roof, hinged shutters being dropped over 
them when the additional circulation of 
air is not needed. 

It is not wise to build a good house on 
a poor foundation, for then rats and decay 
will work havoc. A concrete foundation 
is easily made by digging down sixteen 
inches and constructing a board form four 
or five inches wide. The form should ex- 
tend five or six inches above the surface. 

E. I. FARRINGTON 
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LEAMING like a great shop window set in the heart of Paris-- a window 
filled with the choicest Autumn creations of the most notable designers 
is this newest number—the first of Vogue’s great Autumn series. 
In it you will find the characteristic touch of each Parisian master milliner—the verve of 
Carlier, the fire and dash of Paul Poiret, the subtle witchery of Georgette and Alphonsine. 
But you will want this Millinery Number of VOGUE not alone for the pleasure of looking 
through its pages. It is a straight business investment that will pay for itself a hundred times over. 
Soon, now, you will pay $20, $40, $60 for a Fall hat. For this $20, $40, $60 you 
receive a few dollars’ worth of felt, velvet, ribbons, trimmings—all the rest of your 


money will go for style and correctness. Unless your choice is correct, your money 
is worse than wasted. 





Pay 25 cents for the Vogue Millinery Number and ensure yourself against wasting 








a single penny of your Autumn hat money. In your home, far from the confusion of | 
the milliner, Vogue will spread,before you not a few hats from your local stores but | 
| a splendid display of new models from the greatest designers in the world. 3uy your | 


copy to-day—and at the same time ask the newsdealer to reserve for you a copy of the 


| Forecast of Fall Fashions Number 
(Out September 9th) 


} 
| 
} 
This issue is one of the most valuatle of the whole year. It | 
tells what each great couturier — Worth, Paquin, Doucet, 
Drecoll, Poiret, Francis —is planning for the new season. 


25 cents a number VOGUE, 443 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK $4 a year 


Twice a month Conpé Nast, Publisher 24 numbers 
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HE Proofs That 


August - September 
Evergreen Planting 





Is a Success 








Isaac Hicks & Son 


Westbury, L. I. 


























PETERSON’S 


PERFECT PEONIES 


AGAIN PROVE INVINCIBLE 


INNING, out of six entries at the 
big Boston Peony Show last June, 


four first and two second prizes, 


in- 
cluding the most coveted first for the best 
twenty varietiés on exhibition. 


And my own exhibition here, at its height 


Advertising claims are easy to make, 


ten days prior to the Boston show, was con- 
ceded by competent judges to be the finest 
ever seen in this country, or probably abroad. 
but 
this is a business of quality and achieve- 
ment. 


And with my Peonies you get immediate 


results, as witness below: 


Redholm, New Haven, Conn., 
June 16, 1913. 

Vy Peonies are perfectly beau- 
tiful, and are wonders for the first 
year. Only one of the twenty-nine 
has failed to blossom, and each 
plant has from three to six and 
eight beautiful blossoms. I am en- 
chanted with them, and wish I 
could let everyone know just what 
your plants are. 

Mrs. E. G. Stoddard 
] 


My new Peony catalog (free) will 


you the whole story. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


BOX 30 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
Rose and Peony Specialist 

















McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 


Active cold air circulation—Sanitary linings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 
593 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 



























Farrs Peonies Planted This Month 
Will Bloom for You Next Spring 


ii ‘ Th vil crim I and 
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My Collection of Peonies 
is the Finest in the World 





W yor issing 
Nurseries 


BERTRAND H. FARR, 


106 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 











BLOCK No. 1 


Shows how concrete cracks when un- 
protected from water. 
1. 


concrete or stucco. 








BAY STATE 


Bay State Br 
Cement Coating 


It is the best insurance against damage by moisture for cement, 
It comes in different tints and does not de- 
stroy the texture of your concrete. 

Send at once for Booklet B, which tells you all about how this 
coating can be used in power plants, hotels, garages, homes and 
all heavy construction of concrete, cement or stucco. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and 
82-84 Washington Street 


¢ :& 
ficusraroniy—~Y 101 Park 


2. 


| BLOCK No. 2 


-—,- 


Lead Corroders 


Boston, Mass. 


Avenue at 40th Street ficusraror 
NEW YORK 
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BAY STATE 




















